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JEHAN DE PARIS: THE KINGS OF FRANCE 
AND OF ENGLAND.* 


M. Jannet, whose Bibliotheque Elzévirienne at- 
tracted so much notice in Paris some ten or twelve 
years ago, has lately started a new collection of 
reprints, which deserve to be mentioned here be- 
cause they interest not only French but English 
readers. His fresh series consists of two distinct 
classes of works: some, like Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre's Paul et Virginie, Prévost’s Manon Les- 
caut, Amyot's version of Daphnis and Chloe, have 
been selected as masterpieces of imagination and 
taste, as productions which address themselves to 
every class of readers. Others are intended more 
especially for students of ancient lore—historians, 
archeologists—for those, in short, who are fond of 
inquiring into the origins of literature, and of going 

k as far as the Renaissance and the Medieval 
epochs. Fresh additions keep, month by month, 
rendering this second division of M. Jannet’s Bi- 
bliothique acurious treasure-house of recondite yet 
entertaining matter ; and the cheap price at which 
each volume is issued forms an additional recom- 
mendation not slightly to be regarded. On the 

sent occasion I would say a few words about 

- Anatole de Montaiglon’s edition of Jehan de 


* “Le romant de Jehan de Paris, roy de France, revu 
pour la premitre fois sur deux manuscrits de la fin du 
quinziéme siécle, Par M. Anatole de Montaiglon (nou- 
velle collection Jannet), Paris, Picard.” 
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Paris, which is one of the latest instalments of the 
series. 

This curious tale, printed for the’ first time, 
some suppose, about the year 1530, soon obtained 
the greatest popularity, and became one of the 
special favourites with the more intellectual por- 
tion of the community. It took, of course, its 
place in the collection so well known by the name 


_ of Bibliotheque bleue; the provincial press vied 


Broad Arrow — Cornish Primeval Re- | 


with the Paris one in multiplying copies of the 
much-prized book, and finally, it had the honour 
of being turned into an opéra comique, to which 
Boieldieu composed the music. 

The point, however, which interests us here is, 
the semi-historical character of Jehan de Paris. 
Was the work designed, indeed, as a kind of satire 
against the king of England? If so, what king 
did our anonymous author mean to turn into ridi- 
cule? In short, can we determine with some de- 
gree of accuracy the date of the composition, and 
identify the not unfrequently obscure allusions 
scattered over every page? 

Until quite recently there was only one inter- 
pretation admitted by French savants; and it was 
considered so satisfactory, so unanswerable, that 
no doubt had ever been raised as to its truth, 
The catalogue of Guyon de Sardiares, published 
during the eighteenth century, first started it in 
the following manner (No. 865, éclairciss. xx.) : 

“ Le roman de Jehan de Paris est un ouvrage moderne, 
composé depuis Francois it". On y trouve beaucoup de 
cérémonies qui n’étaient pas en usage avant le régne de ce 
roi, qui est Te héros du roman, que l’auteur marie & une 
infante d’Espagne.” 


Hence the conclusion, adopted by all critics and 
commentators, that the event intentionally de- 
scribed by the novelist was the marri of 
Francis L with Eleonora, sister of Charles V. 

In 1842, M. Leroux de Lincy, one of the best 
of modern French critics, developed the proposi- 
tion put forth by the compiler of the catalogue 
just quoted :— 


“ This novel,” says he, “ the oldest edition of which, so 
far as I am able to ascertain, belongs to the year 1544, 
was evidently written some time before in a satirical 
spirit, at the period of the struggle between Francis I. 
and the two kings of England and of Spain, Henry VIII. 
and Charles V. Perhaps some of the allusions refer to 
the marriage of Francis I. and of Eleonora of Austria, 
which was celebrated in 1541. If we look at the account 
of the luxury displayed by the king of France in his 
dress, his furniture, in fact, in all his circumstances, we 
shall easily recognise Francis I. The etiquette observed 
on the occasion of the reception of Jehan de Paris is the 
same as that which the monarch had introduced at his 
court. Everything said about his youth and his hand- 
some appearance exactly tallies with what history relates 
to us. ‘Lhe allusion, therefore, could easily be under- 
stood, and the popularity obtained by the tale from the 
time of its earliest appearance need not astonish us, .. . 
I must point out between the first text of Jehan de Paris 
and that given in the Bibliothéque bleue a slight difference. 
The former is not so concise, and we ascertain better from 
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it the connection of the real facts of Francis the First's 
history and the incidents related in the novel.” 


| 
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and manners mentioned by M. de Montaiglon in 
his preface, and which render the identification 


After this long quotation, I need not translate | still more easy. 


here the opinion expressed by M. E. Mabille in the 


reface to the edition of Jehan de Paris prepared by | 


im for M. Jannet’s Bibliotheque Elzévirienne. He 
indorses most thoroughly the view of M. Leroux 
de Lincy. The novel, he remarks, has been com- 

between 1525 and 1535. Jehan de Paris is 
evidently Francis I. 

It might appear, at first, that the question as to 
the date of Jehan de Paris was settled for ever, ind 
that no argument could possibly be brought forth 
against the conclusions of two critics so thoroughly 
competent to decide as Messrs. Mabille and Leroux 
de Lincy. M. de Montaiglon, however, thinks 
otherwise ; and in support of his theory that the 
novel now under consideration belongs not to the 
sixteenth, but to the fifteenth century, he is able 
to appeal to a MS. formerly belonging to M. E. 
H. Gaullieur, and now to be found among the trea- 
sures of a private collection in Paris. This evi- 
dence, of course, disposes of the matter very satis- 
factorily. It is curious, at the same time, to 
determine whether the descriptions and scenes of 
the tale are really such that they can be applicable 
to Francis I. alone. 

In the first place, as M. de Montaiglon remarks, 
it is not true that of all the French kings, Francis 1. 
was the only one whose court etiquette exhibited 
the sumptuous character which is reflected in the 
peges of Jehan de Paris. Godefroy’s Cérémonial 

ancois is there to prove the contrary, even if 
the chroniclers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries did not, at almost every line of their 
works, show that long before the Renaissance period 
feudal lords and barons were fond of displaying, 
both at tournaments and on other festive occasions, 
all the splendour they could command. The court 
of Ann of Brittany was celebrated for the bril- 
liancy of its as and the curious pamphlet 
entitled Les Honneurs de la Cour explains how 


the princes of the house of Burgundy understood | é 
| manner as Jehan de Paris enters Burgos—in the 


the art of heightening the dignity of those in 
authority by surrounding them with every avail- 
able manifestation of pomp and magnificence. 

Let us consider, next, the localities named by 
the author of Jehan de Paris. As M. de Montaiglon 
observes, any historical novel of which Louis XIV. 
was the hero would represent the grand monarque 
keeping his court at Versailles or at Marly; if 
the action was a century later, the scene would be 
laid at Choisy or at Louveciennes; in the same 
manner, Chambord and Blois are the only two 
royal residences which a novelist would dream of 
in connection with Francis I.; for all the period 
anterior to that monarch's reign, the Louvre and 
the forest of Vincennes suggest themselves exclu- 
sively, just as they did to our anonymous conteur. 
There are, besides, numerous details of costume 


The dramatis persone further claim our atten- 
tion; and although it would be absurd to press 
this point too much, we cannot help being struck 
by certain coincidences which must be briefly 
noticed. When Francis I. ascended the throne 
he was married ; the sister of Charles V. of Spain, 
who subsequently became his wife, was a widow, 
and no regent presided over the destinies of the 
kingdom except during the monarch’s captivity, 
Charles VIII., on the contrary, married a youn 
girl, and the beginning of his reign was mark 


| by the regency of his aunt Anne de Beaujeu. 


| 


The king of England introduced by the novelist 
amongst the characters of his book has only one 
——- of importance with him, namely the 

‘arl of Lancaster, whose name disappears from 
history at the accession of the Tudors to the 
throne of England. On the side of the king of 
Spain we find the kings of Aragon, of Navarre, 
and of Portugal. Now, at the time of Isabella 
the Catholic, Aragon and Navarre did not form 
separate crowns. The enemy of the king of Spain 
is described as being the king of Grenada; whereas 
the town was taken in1491. The account of the 
king of France and his relatives, whilst it tallies 
admirably with the circumstances of Charles VIIL, 
bears, on the contrary, no relation whatever to the 
family and position of Francis L. 

The marriage of Charles VIII. with Ann of 
Brittany is thus, according to M. de Montaiglon, 
the real subject of the novel of Jehan de Paris. 
There was, assuredly, a sufficient glow of romance 
over the historical fact to attract the notice of any 
writer of fiction. Ann had for a long time been 
married by proxy to the king of the Romans ; the 
French monarch was then waging war against her; 
he presented himself before the walls of Rennes, 
and the duchess was prevailed upon to conclude 
a truce. Then, under the pretext of a pilgrimage, 
Charles VIII. entered Rennes, just in the same 


threefold capacity of a traveller, a king, and a 
warrior. The next day he waited upon his fair 
enemy, with whom he had a long private confer- 
ence; the betrothal took place three days after- 
wards in Our Lady’s Chapel, near the gates of the 
city, and on December 6, 1491, almost immedi- 
ately, the marriage ceremony was celebrated at 
the castle of Langeais, in Touraine. The personal 
appearance of the king, his youth and his accom- 
picbanents, contributed certainly, in a very great 
measure, to this union, which it was impossible for 
any one to anticipate. ‘ 

n the tale, the events referring to the marriage 
of Jehan de Paris are exactly similar. To begin 
with, the daughter of the king of Spain has been 
besieged whilst quite young, and the circumstances 


3 
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related by the author bring back to our recollec- | 


tion the long wars which marked the troubled | cams a2 ome 


of the Duke of Brittany, Francis II. At | 

the time of her marriage, the princess of Spain is | 
fifteen years of age, and Jehan de Paris between | 
eighteen and twenty. Now, in 1491, Charles VIII. | 
was twenty years and six months of age, and 
Ann of Brittany sixteen— a very strange coin- 
cidence, says M. de Montaiglon, if it was due to | 
chance alone. 
Jehan de Paris, in the novel, has a rival who is | 
resented in the most ridiculous light, and who, 
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AN OCCASIONAL ADDRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM THEATRE BY MR, 
M‘CREADY IN 1798, AND WRITTEN BY J. COLLINS, 
AUTHOR OF “ 
Mr. J. A. Langford, in the second volume of 
his interesting work, A Century of Birmingham 
Life, has mentioned the name of the elder Mr. 


| M‘Cready (father of the eminent tragedian, Mac- 


ready) as manager of the Birmingham Theatre, 


| and the zealous cultivator of the public taste in 


in addition to the pitiful part he is made to play, | 
becomes the butt of jokes and gibes of all kinds. | 


Why should this unfortunate character be ascribed 
to the king of England? Why should the re- 
jected suitor, disqualified by age and infirmities— 

imilian, in fact—become in the novel /e roy 
d Angleterre? 

We may say, by way of answer, that consider- 
ing the feeling of irritation which had so long ex- 
isted between the French and the English, it was 
not unnatural for a writer belonging to the former 
nation to indulge in the very mild revenge of 
bantering @ cur joie his neighbours on our side of 
the channel. But, further, a marriage had actu- 
ally been projected on behalf of the Duchess Ann 
with a prince of the royal family of England, 
Edward V,, son of Edward IV. Richard, how- 
ever, soon settled that matter by murdering his 
two nephews in the Tower of London. 

M. de Montaiglon, having thus with great in- 

uity fixed the true date of the tale, and 
identified the events alluded to by the author, 
endeavours to ascertain who that author is. No 
satisfactory conclusion, let us say at once, has yet 
been arrived at on the subject, and it is a mere 
supposition which leads us to name Pierre Sala. 

t would be interesting to study from the his- 
torical point of view the various tales and novel- 
ettes which were written in France during the 
fourteenth and two following centuries. In more 
than one case we should find the trace of contem- 
porary events, and interpret, as I have been at- 
tempting to do on the present occasion, history 
with the help of fiction. The excellent collection 
published by M. Jannet will enable me to discuss 
this subject again, and to see how the annals of 
England, its manners and its heroes, are treated 
by French poets. In the meanwhile, I would 
conclude this paper by a word of praise as to the 
way in which the series of volumes I am now 
examining is got up. The texts are always 
Printed from the best editions; the biographical 
notices are short and to the purpose ; no notes 
appear but those of a strictly indispensable cha- 
tacter; and in the case of old works, such as 
Clément Marot, Villon, Rabelais, and Jehan de 
Paris, a glossary gives the explanation of obsolete 
grammatical forms, proper names, archaisms, &c. 

Harrow, Gustave Masson. 


matters theatrical by the engagement of the most 
distinguished actors and actresses of the day. It 
may supplement his account of Mr. M‘Cready’s 
management of this most important provincial 
theatre, wherein Mr. Macready and othercelebrated 


_ performers made their first professional appearance, 


if I here transcribe an Occasional Address written 
for Mr. M‘Cready by John Collins, the author of 


| “To-morrow,” of whom mention has alread 


been made in these pages (3" S. iv. 445; v. 17, 
204). It contains so many names of note, that it 
possesses more than a local interest. 

CuTHBERT BEDE. 


“ AN OCCASIONAL ADDRESS.* 


* As comparisons oft on our fancies will strike, 

When, in sporting a thought, we demand—What ’tis 
like ? 

So the stage to an ord’nary some may compare, 

Where the guests but too often find ord’nary fare ; 

Yet the host unabash’d will still hang out his sign, 

As he knows on coarse viands keen stomachs will dine. 

But where delicate taste tempers appetite’s call, 

And forc'd-meat, of all things, unseason’d, will pall, 

Even turtle itself will be deem’d a vile hash, 

And we turn up the nose at a spoil’d calipash. 

But as I, for two years, your purveyor have been, 

And with dishes dramatic have garnish’d the scene, 

Stock’d my larder with plenty, and fill’d ev’ry part 

With provisions from fam’d Covent Garden‘s rich mart, 

And the choicest of game cull’d from Old Drury’s stall, 

Let it not be said, now, that I’ve drain’d Leadenhall.+ 

Some few birds of passage, ’tis true, will take wing, 

And claim the same freedom to fly as to sing ; 

So, while Incledon spreads his wild pinions afar, 

A Storace fills his place, like a wandering star ; 

And should she the next season like him baulk your 
wishes, 

I’ve but this to observe,—‘ stars are no standing dishes.” 

Then there’s Lewis that Rover, that Goldfinch un- 
match’d, 

To no summer station confin’d or attach'd, 

In a Tangent flies off—yet the stars we implore, 

That they'll speed his return in a Tangent once more. 

Mean while his Wild Oats make but Fame an enroller, 

That the Gentleman still will be leagu’d with the 
Stroll 


ler ! 


* “Spoken by Mr. M‘Cready at the opening of the 
Birmingham Theatre, in the year 1798, just after the 
death of the first Mrs. Pope, and the marriage of Miss 
Farren to Lord Derby ; and introductive to the appear- 
ance, that season, of Messrs, Bannister, Munden, ally, 
and Murray; Mrs. Siddons, Mrs, Mattocks, Miss Leek, 
and Mrs, Addison.” 

+ “ Pointing to his own head.” 
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Nor can we our duty so sadly forget, 

As to make us deny, or to make us regret, 

While our stage of a Pillar sustains such a lop, 

That we've pitch’d on a Bannister now for its prop. 

While Munden, the premier of Momus’s Court, 

The mainspring of mirth, and the minion of sport, 

With Kelly, who calls up our smiles and our tears, 

And whose strains melt our hearts while they ravish 
our ears, 

Are prepar’d to present their best fruits in due season, 

With the full flow of soul and the festal of reason! 

Nor must the glib Muse, though she runs hurry-skurry, 

Overleap in her speed the due merits of Murray, 

Whose fame, long establish’d, needs no spurious vamp, 

Yet would crown sterling worth with a Birmingham 
stamp. 

Thus dollars, though weight, with a new mark we grace, 

And the bullion goes off with a still better face ! * 

As for those who’ve among you past current before, 

You well know their worth—and J need not say more: 

And though worthies we boast, by our bardling un- 
sung, 


As he bridles his pen—J must bridle my tongue, 


Yet the pause of a moment but gives a new spring 

To that impulse which vibrates the heart’s master 
string, 
An impulse which rouses remembrance’s aid, 
That the scene must soon close—when our parts are all 
lay’d; 
And that Farren, the boast and the pride of the stage, 
Form’d the eye to delight and the heart to engage, 
Who at Love’s proudest altar has plighted her vows, 
While the bright dazzling coronet circles her brows, 
On the same lowly bed, when her exit is made, 
Mast lie down in oblivion, with Pope’s gentle shade! 
But a truce to those tints of mortality’s hue, 
And a truce to the tints of morality too ; 
Pale Dejection we'll scout—give our cares to the wind, 
And look forward with hope—let who will look behind ;— 
See the fair queen of smiles to a countess degraded, 
While the bright queen of tears wears her laurels un- 
faded : 

Her tears, while they flow, shall bring joy in their train, 
And we'll hail the continuance of Siddons’s reign! 
Then there’s Mattocks, the handmaid of humour and 


whim, 
In the belie or the blowze—in the pert or the prim; 
Whose spirits give life to inanimate clods, 
And can mortals enchant—or enrapture the gods! 
She your favour so prizes—she'll die but she'll win it, 
And the prize if she loses—the devil is in it! 
On a candidate likewise of choral esteem, 
We trust you'll the smiles of beneficence beam, 
Whose bare name in Wales, would protection bespeak, 
As your true ancient Britons all rev’rence—a Leek. 
And an Addison's worth, if your praise it incurs, 
You'll at once be Spectators and Guardians of hers! 
Thus, in light-feather’d, random-like, straightforward 


vein, 
Would we plead in behalf of our whole Thespian train ; 
While our author well knows, ‘ Hasty scribblers will 
blot,’ 
And confesses, point-blank—*‘ A fool’s bolt is soon shot.’ 
So this dull tedious homily now to complete, 
Full as long as an old-fashion’d grace before meat, 
Now uncover’s the word—should you find a repast 
Which your appetite tempts more to feast than to fast; 
* “THis Majesty’s profile, no larger than a silver penny, 
was then struck with a punch, upon every dollar in cir- 
culation.” 


Though with dainties the table be i ’ 

Put kindly with all that our 

you'll cut fair, without mangling—and 

’Tis our hope, when you've cut—That you'll all come 

agen,” 

PALACE OF HENRY VIII. AND CARDINAL 

WOLSEY. 

In Fleet Street, just a few doors from the much- 
maligned, but nevertheless venerable Temple Bar 
and opposite the opening of Chancery Lane, is an 
interesting and ancient-looking building covered 
in its front with arms and decorations, amongst 
which the Prince of Wales’s feathers are suffici- 
ently abundant. The ground and first floors are 
now used as first-class hairdressing saloons, whilst 
the exterior informs the passers-by that the house 
was “formerly the Palace of King Henry the 
Eighth and Cardinal Wolsey.” Often haye I 
gazed upon this ancient edifice, and in musing 
upon the various vicissitudes it must have expe- 
rienced, I have wondered upon what evidence 
rested the above inscription, since we have no 
reason for believing that either one or the other 
of the above-named celebrities ever resided in the 
Temple, whilst the probabilities are all against it. 

In reading lately Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, 
I happened to meet with a passage which appears 
to me to explain away the difficulty. After telling 
the well-known story of Sir Amyas Pawlet having 
set the future Cardinal, when a young man, “by 
his feet, during his pleasure”—in other words, 
in the stocks—Cavendish, who was Wolsey’s gen- 
tleman usher, relates how “ Master Pawlet” was 
never afterwards forgiven by the Cardinal, but 
was confined by the latter when Chancellor of 
England, “ for six years or more,” within the limits 
of the Temple, 
“In his lodging there in the gate-house next the street, 
which he re-edified very sumptuously, garnishing the 
same on the outside thereof with cardinal’s hats and arms, 
badges and cognisances of the Cardinal, with divers other 
devices in so glorious a sort, that he thought thereby to 
have appeased his old unkind displeasure.” * 

Can there be a doubt, therefore, that the s0- 
called “ Palace of Henry VIII. and Cardinal 
Wolsey” was really the former home and prison- 
house of Sir Amyas Pawlet? It still remains the 
“ gate-house next the street,” an archway through 
it leading to the Middle Temple. 

Old London is gradually passing away, and at 
no distant period this interesting house must neces 
sarily disappear. Would not a photograph, both 
of its exterior and interior, coupled with a com- 
plete description of the circumstances I have 
stated, form «n interesting subject for one of our 
many excellent weekly or monthly periodicals ? I 
trust that some editor of such, who may happen 
to see this, may think so. R, P. Cortox. 


[* Vide “N, & Q.” 1* iv. 176, 213.—Ep.] 
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Dratect.—-In the Saturday | 
Review for Oct. 17 appears a most able critique of 
an interesting essay on the above subject. May | 
[commend both to your readers? But I will 
venture to offer a few remarks on some points 
left open by the accomplished critic, who has 
handled the subject so well. 

1. “Dormouse,” for bat, named as a novelty. 
This is obviously the German fledermaus, with 
the first syllable #e- dropped “ per apocopen ”— 
as was the phrase in our boyhood. 

9, “Millard,” for miller? Why the final d? 
Ifear this is less euphonic than the same vul- 

ism as in “ scholard.” 

% “Cotswold.” Is it not a word compounded 
of the two equivalents coed (Celtic) and wald 
eut.)=wood? a combination of synonymes. 
ust as in Bristol, Dol=mead is a local name 
pow; and the Llong=ships, is found in sad 
notoriety on the coast of Cornwall, and (as I 
imagined a Gloucestershire combination to be) | 

Potwell, from Pyt (Welsh)=well. 

4, May I venture to offer the following hypo- 
thesis in solution of the origin of the curious 
word caddle—to make a clatter about a person— 
such as we may hear from a laundry or kitchen ? 
The reviewer rightly rejects the explanations in 
Mr. Huntly’s book. Will he accept the following ? 
Is not caddle the equivalent in sound not only 
of a common word, but of the existing German 
gackern or gackeln, and the Dutch and Swedish 
kakelen? D and tare simply equivalents, indif- 
ferently used, and (1) briicke=bridge ; (2) xuxpds= 
bitter; (3) anecken (Lowland Scotch)=schneiden 
(German)=to cut; (4) lectica=litter; (5) begge 
(Dutch)=beide (Ger.)=bade (Swedish) =both,— 
readily illustrate, in these various cognate dialects, 
the easy transition from ¢ and its equivalents to ¢ 
and d, which is required for my humble attempt 
at solving this difficulty. T. J. O. 


“L'Ivrermfépra ree.” —It is much to be re- 
retted by all explorers of the byways of French 
“N, 


and literature, that this useful imitation of 

Q” has ceased to appear. The Bulletin 

du Bouguiniste is sometimes made the vehicle of 

notes and queries like those contained in the In- 
, but on a much restricted scale. 


J. Macray. 


Tae Hatrrax ann Rocnester PreracEs.— 
Anyone acquainted with the history of the Eng- 
peerage must find it difficult to account for | 

the rapidity with which titles have been trans- 
from one family to another. John Brown, 

Lord Dashaway, dies to-day, and if he leaves no 
heir in the male line to succeed him, another 
Dashaway is created to-morrow in the per- 

son of John Robinson. Since we have such a | 
variety of names and confusion of titles, it is no | 


Wonder that blunders are so frequently committed | 


by those who speak or write of the British nobili 
In the latter portion of the reign of Charles Il. 
George Savile, Earl of Halifax, was one of the 

rincipal ministers and leader of the Government 
in the House of Lords. This lord was the most 
eloquent orator who took part in the debate on 
the Exclusion Bill in 1681. In the first year of 
the reign of George I. (1714) Charles Montague, 
Ear! of Halifax, formed an administration in which 
he was First Lord of the Treasury. This Lord 
Halifax was the friend and early patron of Addi- 
son. Were these two Halifaxes related to each 
other? A colleague of the former Lord Halifax 
was Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester (son of 
the first Lord Clarendon). In the same reign, 
but a little earlier, we find John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, the friend and favourite of Charles IL, 
better known as a wit than as a statesman. Were 
these two Rochesters related to each other ? 

J. E. E. 


THe Cas CoINAGE AND DERIVATION OF THE 
Worp Casu. — Forty-one out of a list of forty- 
nine copper coins * supposed to have been current 
during the Portuguese rule in Southern India are 
stamped with the word “Cas” in European letters. 
Can any better derivation than this be given 
for our word “cash,” as exemplified in the coin 
sent with this, marked “ XX Cash,” the fortieth 
part of a fanim, minted at Madris in 1838? The 
word “Cisa”’ in Portuguese means a house or 
family, as in Sancta Casa, the Holy Inquisition; 
which, if the above statement is correct, would 
tend to show that the different chiefs by whom 
they were minted acknowledged subjection to 
that diabolical institution, established at Goa in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. 

R. R. W. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Petition oF Henry First Viscount 
LAND TO Cartes I.— The following is from an 
early MS. The petition is printed in Cabala, and 
thence in the Life of Lucius Lord Falkland by 
Lady Theresa Lewis; but the present appeared to 
be a more genuine and contemporary copy. The 
son mentioned here is generally supposed to have 
been Lucius, afterwards second viscount; but of 
this the proof is not particularly clear : — 

“To the Kings most excellent Matte 
The humble petition of y* Vicount ffalkland one of yor 

Meties most Honor! privie Counsell. 

“ Most humbly shewinge,— 

“That I had a Sonne vntill I lost him in yor high 
displeasure where I cannot seeke him, because I haue no 
will to finde him theire. 

“ Men say their is a Wilde younge man now prison in 
the ffleete for masueringe his actions by his owne private 
sence, but now for yt y® same yor Matis hand hath 

eared in his punishment, he bowes & humbles hi 

fore & to it. 


* Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, ii, eexxxv. 
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“ Whether he be myne or no I cannot discerne by noe | 
Light, but yt of yor Royall Clemencye, for onely in yor | 
forgiuenes must I owne him myne, 

“ fforgiuenes is y® glory of the supreamest powers, & 
this the opperation, yt when it is extended in the greatest 
masure, it conuerts y* greatest offenders into y* greatest 
Louers, & so makes purchase of the hart an especiall 
priviledge, peculier & dew to Soverayne Princes. 

“Tf now yor Mate will vouchsafe, out of yo" owne be- 
nignitye to become a second [nature], & restore that vnto 
me, w® y® first gave me, & vanity deprived me of, | shall 
keepe my reckening of my full numbre of sonnes w'® 
comfort, & render y* tribute of my most humble thank- | 
fulnes ; else my weake old memory must forgett one.” 


W. Carew Haztrirt. 


Printine SunpERLAND.—The following in- | 
scription on a tombstone in Bishop-Wearmouth | 
churchyard is worthy of preservation : — 

“Rowland Wetherald (Mathematician), he departed | 
this life 19 June, 1791. 
printing in Sunderland.” 


fe was the first who set up 


Pallion, Sunderland. 


Cosmetics.—These are very playfully alluded 
to in the following verses of Scarron, rendered | 
freely (largo) by your obedient servant | 

x. ¥.Z. | 
“\ MADAME DE SEVIGNY. 
“ Bel ange, en deueil qui m’estes apparu, 
Je suis charmé de vostre veué, 
Je ne l'aurais pas cru, 
Que vous eussiez esté de tant attraits pourveué. 
Sont-ils de vostre cru ? 
Ou si l’on vous les vend, enseignez-moi la rué, 
Ou vous prenez de si charmans attraits, 
Qui charment de loing et de pres.” 
“ Fair widow, in fair weeds arrayed, 
No fairer vision met my sight, 
Since my eyes open’d on the light,— 
Say are those curls your native braid ? | 
That rosy hue I scarce (forgive me) 
| 
| 


| 
Jonnson Batty. | 


Can deem it really yours, believe me. 
Those blooms, so nat'rally you've caught ‘em, 
Are rare—pray tell us where you bought ’em ? H 
You've surely got from Rachel’s daughter 
Zahara dew or Jordan’s water— | 
From Bond Street cribb’d the secret clever 
Of being ‘ beautiful for ever.’ 


The market value of these seven artic 
present time might be two hundred oon ae 
of Ragmans Role no copy is known to exist: the 
same may probably be the case with the Lyttle 
ballet boke—at least I am not aware of any volume 
within the date which answers to the description, 
The bodye of the Court is, of course, Skelton’s 
Bowge of Courte, of which W. de Worde printed 
two editions, of each of which there is one 
extant to the best of my knowledge, and one copy 
only. The prouerbes of Lydgate appear to be in 
precisely the same predicament. De Worde issued 
(at least) two impressions of them, and there are 
only two copies (one of “7 traceable. 

- Carew Hazurrr, 


Queries. 


Ayonymovs Porm.—Where can I find, and 
who was the author of, a short poem, of which I 
only remember one verse ? It was called, I think. 
“ King’s Bridge,” and was published by Dighton 
of Cambridge about the year 1842. “All I re- 
member of it is — 

“ The river runneth silently, 
We cannot tell what it saith ; 
It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death.” 
C. W. 


AUTHOR WANTED. — Who is the author of the 
following beautiful lines ? — 
“ Her suffering ended with the day, 

Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed that long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 

But when the sun, in all his state, 
Illumed the eastern skies, 

She passed through Glory’s golden gate, 
And walked in Paradise.” 

ONALED. 


Samvet Bagster, the publisher of the Polyglot 
Bible. His biographer says that, in the year 
1834 — 


, “he issued a selection of moral and religious lessons 


Fe Py hed — bright thy charms, | founded upon the customs of bees, and extracted from a 
Wan Ghee, lacy, my arms, | work written by Samuel Purchas, M.A., and first pub- 
Earty Prices or Enerisn Booxs.—In the | lished 1657.” 


thirty-sixth volume of Archeologia, p.291,are some | 
extremely curious entries relative to the ancient 
value of early English books, some of which are 
now of the utmost rarity, and one or two unique 
or unknown. The entries belong to the Domestic | 
Accounts of Sir William More of Loseley, near 
Guilford, for 1556. It seemed to me that the fol- | 


lowing items were deserving of especial notice :— | 
“TItm. Lydgats proverbs, 14. 

Ith. Ragmans Role, 14, 
Ith. The bodge of the Court, 14. 
Ith. The maydens dreme, 
Itm, Alexanders Barkleys Eglog, 1. | 
A lyttle ballet boke, 
The festyvall, iiij*.” 


Any bibliographical information will oblige. 
THoMAs, 

1, Powis Place, W.C. 

Brstr.—Having in my possession a Bible bear- 
ing the date of 1495, and in the page next to the 
title-page it has a sort of commentary or intro- 
duction signed by “H. Grashop,” I should feel 
obliged if you could inform me through the 
medium of your publication whether any person 
of note of that name is known to have existed at 
that period, or subsequent to it, as the fact would 
prove the date of the Bible being genuine. RP 


Portsmouth, 
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Broan Arrow.—I am desirous of knowing 
when the broad arrow was first used as a mark of 
yernment stores. The question was under dis- 
cussion in the first series of “ N. &Q.,” but no 
satisfactory evidence was brought forward to fix 
the date. 1 have a cannon-ball—which from the 
of its discovery I conjecture to be of the 
time of our civil war, 1642-1648 — on which this 
device is impressed. CorRnvs. 


Cornish Remarns.—Which is the 
best book of reference for the existing druidical 
antiquities of West Cornwall. Several modern 
books that I have seen are singularly incomplete 
in the details of the subject. A. J. B. 


CocaciervEs.— W hat is the yy origin 
of the expression so frequently used by Charles 
Kingsley in Water Babies, “the coming of the 
Cocqcigrues”? (pp. 249-346). R. J. P. 


ComMONWEALTH. — Were colours used in its 
armies and navy; if so, what kind? . B 


“History oF DuMFRIESSHIRE.”— In The Athe- 
neum of Oct. 10, I read that a “bulky History of 
Dumfriesshire” has recently been published by a 
member of the Dumfries and Galloway Naturalists’ 
Society. As I have not seen the book advertised, 
I shall be glad to know author's and publisher's 
names. I shall also be glad of information re- 
epecting the society: who is the secretary, his 

&e, ? M. 8. 


Gorers anp Brapspury Famires.—Sir Fer- 
dinand Gorges was governor of the fort and island 
of Plymouth, in Devonshire, New England; he em- 
ployed an agent named Thomas Bradbury (sup- 

to be a grandson of Wymond Bradbury of 

x) in 1636, &c. Information concerning this 

Thomas Bradbury would be thankfully received 
H. A. BAINBRIDGE. 

24, Russell Road, Kensington. 

Inscription at Prdrrers.—Above the door 
of the church at the late convent of Pfiffers is 
the following inscription :— 

“Celo animato Marie supra ccelum exaltate templum 
hocerex. Bonif, Pri. & Conv. 1697.” 

What is the meaning of “ Ccelo animato ? ” 

R. D. 


ArcusisHop Kine’s Monument. — As your 
AbuBa is evidently well acquainted 
with Donnybrook near Dublin, and has access to 
the parish registers, thaps he would kindly 
inform me whether there is a monument over 
Archbishop King’s grave in the north side of the 


parish churchyard, or in the church itself? If | 


there be such still in existence, I would be much 
obliged for a copy of the inscription as well as of 
ageetry of burial. His grace died in May, 
8. K. 
4, St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith, W. 
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Lonpon Compantes’ Reetsters.—Herbert, in 
| his History of the City Companies, omits to give 
| the very useful information of the precise dates 
at which the extant registers of apprentices and 
freemen in each company respectively begin. It 
would not be difficult to form such a list, if your 
correspondents would each contribute the result 
of his own search in such registers as he has had 
| occasion to examine. Can any one tell me what 
records the Brewers’ Company have preserved ? 
and from what date their admissions of freemen 
have been recorded ? TEWARS. 


Marricipe.— A letter, unsigned, but dated 
from York, March 31, 1648, printed in Rush- 
worth’s Historical Collection, part iv. vol. ii. 
p. 1047, speaks of a woman having been tried at 
the York Assizes then just past, found guilty, and 
hanged, “ for crucifying of her mother and sacri- 
| ficing a calf and a cock, a3 a burnt sacrifice, and 
| the husband of the woman was hang’d for having 
a hand in the fact.” Was this horrible crime 
some heathen rite, or is it a hideous fable? 
Where shall I find any further account of it ? 

A. O. V. P. 


Sir P. Mavte anp R. B.—In a work written 
at the close of James I.’s reign, Sir P. Maule is 
spoken of as a “persecutor” of the Puritan 
ministers, and especially of “ Mr. R. B.” On his 
death-bed, the persecutor, being “in despair,” 
sent for R. B., “ but the man of God could not 
be found.” I should be glad to get some infor- 
mation about Sir P. Maule and the person de- 
signated as R. B. 

Robert Boyd and Robert Bruce, two Scots 
worthies, are the only Puritans I know of, having 
| their initials, who got into trouble in James’s 
reign. . Q. 

Morpvt: Parpew.—Can any one explain the 
derivation of the surnames Mordue and Pardew? 
It has been said that they come from the Norman 
oaths mort-de-Dieu and par-Dieu, I think this is 
very unlikely. A. O. V. P. 


Prep Frrars.—In the interesting little tract 
Pierce the Ploughman's Crede, re-edited for the 
Early English Text Society by Mr. Skeat, we 
have a description of the Carmelites given by a 
Minorite. After speaking of the cheating and 
| immorality of these “ Maries men,” the Grey 
Friar goes on to say : — 

“ Sikerli y can nou3t fynden 

Who hem first founded, 

But pe foles foundeden 
hemself, freres of the Pye, 

And maken hem mendynauns, 
& marre pe puple.” 

LI. 64-69. 
Mr. Sxeat says in a note that these “ Pied 

Friars” were “not}very different from the Car- 

| melites; called so from their dress being a mix- 
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ture of black and white, like a magpie.” But 
from the passage, surely the Minorite is speaking 
of the regular order of the Carmelites. Might 
they not fairly be called Pied from the contrast of 
their white scapulary and cloak and brown tunic ? 
We are told that their usual distinctive name was 
White Friars; but can any one give any inform- 
ation as to the existence of a separate order of 
Pied Friars, as distinct from the Carmelites ? The 
name would seem most naturally to belong to the 
simple black and white of the Dominicans, but 
they are evidently not referred to in the —_ 


Mary, Dvucness or Surrorx.—“ Maria Regina 
Fra. et D. Suffol. Brookena Filia H. Sep. Regis 
Anglie.” This is ay of an inscription on a 

rtrait in crayons of Slery. daughter of Henry 

II. of England, who was married first to Louis 
XIL. of France, and afterwards to Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. The owner of the portrait— 
supposed to be a copy from Holbein—is desirous 
to ascertain the meaning of the word mee" ” 


TAvLER AND S. Fr. De Sates.—In my paper 
on Tauler in last volume, I mentioned a transla- 
tion of the Vie Dévote having appended Tauler’s 
Dialogue with a Beggar, secretly printed in 1709. 
I have since found in Spenser's Things New and 
Old, Lond. 1658, p. 453, No, 1273, an abstract of 
this “ Dialogue betwixt one Doctor Thaulerus, 
and a poor Man that lay begging by the high- 
way side” : and in the margin the reader is re- 
ferred to “Franc. de Salis, Introduction 4 la Vie 
dévote.” This reference, like many others in this 
old folio, I believe to be a mistake: but whence 
has it arisen, and how comes Tauler’s Dialogue to 
be associated with S. Francis de Sales ? 

ErrIonnacu. 


TuRresHoiD.— What early writers use this word 
in the sense of “threshing-place” ? Shakspeare, 
nser, Milton, and a host of others contemporary 
with them, employ threshold in its usual sense of 
entrance to a building; but the word carries on 
the very face of it a connection with threshing, 
and yet the following passage from Aubrey (quoted 
in an article in the Quarterly Review, vol. ciii. 
p. 124) is the only one I have met with where 
this connection is plainly stated : — 

“ The architecture of an old English gentleman’s house, 
especially in Wiltshire, was a good high strong wall, a 
gate-house, a great hall or parlour, and within the little 
green court where you come in, stood on one side the 


barne; they then thought not the noise of the threshold 
ill musique.” 


JAYDEE. 


(* There is a portrait of the Duchess of Suffolk with 
the above inscription, but without the word “ Brookena,” 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, xxv, (ii.) 697 —Ep.] 


Wixpow Sr. Nicnoras Cuurcn, New- 
CASTLE. — In St. Nicholas Church, N ewcastle-on- 
Tyne, is 8 memorial window set up in memory of 
a chemist and druggist, at one time a member of 
the congregation. Six compartments exhibit the 
good man visiting the sick, feeding the hun 
&c.; in each of these is a full-length portrait of 
| the deceased; while in two of the compartments 
| he appears standing on the steps of a well-stored 
| shop, over the window of which is inscribed the 
| person’s name to whom the memorial is devoted, 
| and underneath “ Chemist and Dru.” 

_ Can any correspondent tell us of any other 
| windows into which portraits and such details as 
those mentioned above are introduced ? 

Jounson Batty, 


Queries with Answers. 


| Jonny Davies.—-Having had an opportunity 
| of examining a book-rarity deposited in the Lib: 

| of the Writers to the Signet, Edinburgh, I wish 
to put a query concerning it, and therefore give its 
| title-page : — 

“O Utinam, 1. For Queene Elizabeths securitie. 2, For 
hir Subiects prosperitie. 3. For a generall conformitie, 
4. And for Englands tranquilitie. [ Woodcut ornament.]} 
| | Printed at London by Richard Yardley and ‘Peter 
Short, for Iohn Pennie, dwelling in Pater noster row at 
the signe of the Grey hound. 1591.” 

It isan 18mo unpaged, last signature G 3. Pre- \ 
fixed is an “Epistle” addressed “To the most 
noble, famous, renowmed {s) inuincible and vic- 
torious Realme of England.” This is signed “ He 
that is alwaies prest to die to shield thee from 
danger: Iohn Dauies.” The name occurs also 
three times subsequently, perhaps a fourth time, 
the last leaf of the treatise-proper being awanting 
in our exemplar. Beneath the name to the 
“ Epistle” is the following MS. note in a neat 
contemporary hand: “The Welshe Poett, a Second 
Marvyna (?), as hee thincks, sayd to bee a* light 
a fickel-headed fellow, as a man can comimon 
converse withall: in fine, a common Poett. 
Again, after the name at end of a “ praier for the 
Queene,” there is added by the same “ poet 
Laureat.” 

In the catalogue of the above library, the former 
note is given “to identify the author, usually 
called Sir John Davies.” I hesitate to accept this 
identification, on these grounds : — : 

(a) Sir John Davies was a native of Wilts, and 
| so could not (accurately) be called a “ Welshe 
Poett.” 

(8) He had published ‘nothing so early as 1591 
to entitle him to the name of “ Poett,” Welsh or 
other. 
| (y) In none of the lists of his writings is 0 
| Utinam assigned to him. 


(8) It differs altogether in its general style and 
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ialities of wording from his acknowledged | 


productions. | 

On the other hand, with reference to (8), inas- | 
much as style is an unsafe criterion, I have found 
its tone of passionate, and indeed hyperbolical | 

ification of Elizabeth, quite in accord with | 

‘ Joha Davies’ lines to the “ Great Queen” in | 
his dedication of Nosce Teipsum, Hymnes of As- | 
trea, and Orchestra, &c. &c. 

I glean certain personal allusions which may be | 
helpful in identification of the author. [I italicise 
some words for after remark : — 

(1) “Much more might be here incerted, touching the 
severitie of Gods iustice, and our sinfull carelessnesse. 
But what hope may I conceiue that my perswasions (being 
aman as corrupt as the corruptest) should preuaile ... .” 

(2) “Ye Knights, squires and gentlemen of England, 
0 surcease your ciuill dissentions, whereby the greater | 
number of our shieres are deuided and mightilie disquieted, 
to the ytter wracke and ruine of manie partakers, and 
whereby also the most Honorable, industrious, and worthie 
Lord Chancellor with others in authoritie . .... spend 
most of their time in appeasing of discords. . . . 

(3) “The galles of the laws are as bitter as wormwood, | 
whicheto my paine I haue too lately prooued : for which (as 
for my greatest cause of griefe) al the Rubarbe in Alex- 
andria will searse purge my melancholie.” 

(4) “O that I had the spirite of God in as great mea- 
sure as had blessed Paule...... But forsomuch as I 
am vnlearned, my wordes (I know) shal bee condemned, 
and for my presumption I shal be condemned and for that 

am yong, I am the more vnfit to aduise the old. And 
for that I am my selfe, beyond all measure sinfull, I doubt 
my perswasions wil bee the lesse powerful, bicause I haue 
heretofore shaken hands with vanitie, I shall be deemed most 
enmeet to dele with Diuinitie. But bee it as pleaseth God, 
who knoweth the care I haue of my Soucreignes safetie, 
the zeale I owe to my native countrie, the desire I haue 
ofmy brethrens conformitie, hath caused me to publishe 
this lyttle treatie.”” 

_ Returning upon these, the self-abasing expres- 
sions—Sir John Davies’ authorship being assumed 
—of “corruptness ” and sinfulness,” and “ melan- 
cholie” would fall in with the penitent retire- 
ment of the poet after his quarrel with Martin 
during which Nosce Teipsum was produced, and 
the legal “galles” might point to the same 
escapade and its issues. Further, Sir John Davies 
greatly esteemed the “Lord Chancellor,” was in 
1591 “yong,” and, as a layman, might suspect 
himself as “unmeet to deale with Diuinitie.” 
Such is the book, and all that it occurs to me to 
ay about it. May I hope to eall forth some 

notes” on this my “query” as to the “Iohn 
Dauies, " author of O utinam, determinative of the 
Sir John Davies’ authorship or non-authorship ? 

ALEXANDER B. Grosart. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 

(The authorship of this work has somewhat perplexed 
our literary antiquaries, Wood in his Athene has regis- 
tered four of the name of John Davies. Another appears 
Wanting to settle the little dispute recorded in Ritson’s 
Bibliog. Poetica, p, 181, (Vide also “N. & Q.” 1* S, i. 302.) 
Anew John Davies has been forthwith supplied by the 


critical acumen of Thomas Park, which his friend Ritson 


| Seemed inclined to doubt; though on another disputed 


point, relating to Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, 
he thus expressed himself: “You must be right about 
Tusser, as you are in every thing. I was misled by Her- 
bert, and he by Warton.” There cannot be a question 
in assigning O Utinam to the author of Sir Martin Mar- 
People, his Coller of Esses. Workmanly vvrought by 
Maister Simon Sooth-saier, Coldsmith of London. And 
offered to sale vpon great necessity, by Iohn Dauies [a 
man’s head having the forehead marked with planetary 
signs]. Imprinted at London by Richard Lhones, 1590, 
4to. (British Bibliographer, ii. 247.) 

Thomas Park, speaking of O Utinam, says: “ The pro- 


| duction itself is not worth a moment's attention, It 
| consists of a fulsome sermonical address to the people ; an 


indecent prayer for the Queen, &c.; and closes with 


| seven six-line stanzas, which are only remarkable for their 
| demerit.” This work, as well as Sir Martin Mar-People, 


is attributed in Bohn’s Lowndes to a John Davies; 
whereas in Hazlitt’s Handbook they are ascribed unhe- 
sitatingly to Sir John Davies, the author of Nosce Teipsum. 
It appears also that Herbert assigns O Utinam to Sir John 
Davies. We are inclined to think that Thomas Park is 
right in not attributing these two works to the latter. ] 


Potyetorr Brsie.—I have before me the third 
volume only of a Polyglott Bible, of which I am 
unable to find a notice in any bibliographical 
work. It would appear to be the third in chro- 
nological order, coming between the Polyglott of 
Montanus (Antwerp, 1569-73), and that of Hut- 
ter, 1599. This containing the New Tes- 
tament, has no editor's name on the title-page 
nor elsewhere, as far as I can see. The first title 
probably contains it; and on the back occurs the 
word “ Wolderi,” manifestly derived from some 
authentic source. The oon is in folio, and con- 
tains four columns of text—Greek | Latin (Versio 
Vetus) | Latin (Versio Nova) | German, besides 
marginal references. Woodcuts, much in the style 
of Virgilius Jolis, with very elaborate borders, 
frequently occur at the beginning of a book. The 
monogram “I. M.” is found in that at the begin- 
ning of St. John’s Gospel. The colophon is as 
follows: “ Hamburgi: Excudebat Jacobus Lucius, 
Junior, anno M.p.xcvi.” Can any of your readers 
inform me why the work is not mentioned by 
such authors as Le Long and Brunet ? 

Joun Exiot Hopexm. 

[This Polyglott is known by the name of the Ham- 
burg Polyglott. The Greek is from the Septuagint 
version of Venice, 1518; of the Latin there are two ver- 
sions, the Vulgate and that of Pagninus, and the German 
of Luther as published in 1545, The Old Testament is 
in five Parts bound in three volumes: the New Testa- 
ment in two Parts bound in one volume. A copy in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum formerly belonged 
to Cxsar De Missy. Some copies of this Polyglott have 
attached to them the following title: Sacrorum Biblio- 
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rum Quadrilinguium, These copies have an edition of | planation of a title that seems to me peculiar to 


Hutter’s Hebrew Bible attached to them; but it does 
not strictly belong to the work. At the end of vol. i. of 
a copy (in two vols.) in the late George Offor's collection, 
is bound up a copy of Hutter’s edition of the Apostolical 


Epistles in twelve languages, including an English ver- | 


sion which is different from any other. 

David Wolder, the editor, was pastor of the church of 
St. Peter in Hamburg. He was well skilled in the 
Hebrew language, and wrote an Introduction to Hebrew 
Grammar. He not only published the foregoing Poly- 
glott, but likewise a revision of it in the dialect of 
Lower Saxony. This also appeared in 1596, in folio, 
accompanied with plates.— Vide Zedler, Universal-Lezxi- 


con, lviii. 491; Clement, Bihbliothéque Curieuse, iii. 401 ; | 


Townley, Jiustrations of Biblical Literature, iii. 220; and 
Bibliotheca Sussexiana, vol. i. part ii. p. 83. ] 


“Evupuves Lvcitta.”—This is, I believe, 
a novel founded on the first part of John Lyly’s 
Euphues, both parts of which work have just 
been edited by Mr. Arber in his series of English 
reprints. I notice, however, that Mr. Arber gives 
1718 as the date of publication, and omits the 
title as above, calling it only The False Friend 
and Inconstant Mistress, &c. Both in Bohn’s 
edition of Lowndes and in Mr. Hazlitt’s Handbook 
of Early English Literature, I find it mentioned as 


Buphues and Lucilla, &c., 1716. Are these two | 


distinct editions ? ONALED. 

[There are two editions of this work, with different 
title-pages : — 

(1.) “ Euphues and Lucilla: or, the False Friend and 
Inconstant Mistress; to which is added Ephebus; or, 
Instructions for the Education of Youth. Lond. 1716, 
8yvo.” 

(2.) “The False Friend and Inconstant Mistress: an 
Instructive Novel. To which is added, Love’s Diversion ; 
displaying the Artifices of the Female Sex in their 
Amours, Dress, &c. With Directions for the Education 
of both Sexes; and a Collection of Moral Letters on 
curious subjects. Lond. 1718, 12mo.” 


Woopuaitt, Beps.—Rey. William Dillingham, 
D.D., is described in his marriage certificate, dated 
Oct. 30, 1673, as rector of Woodhill, co. Beds, 
but no such place can be found in the Clergy 
List of 1867. What is the modern name of the 
parish, of which Dr. Dillingham was rector ? 

TEWARS. 

(The modern name of this parish is Odel!, formerly 
called Woodhil, or Woodhulle, from the hill and fine 
wood near it. I[t is in the hundred of Willey and deanery 
of Clopham, lies upon the banks of the Ouse, one mile 
from Harold, and about ten miles north-west of Bedford, 
on the borders of Northamptonshire. Dr. William Dil- 
lingham died in November, 1689. ] 


Master or Lovatr, etc.—I would beg as a 
favour from Mr. Irvine, ANGLo-Scortvs, or other 
of your learned northern correspondents, the ex- 


the Scottish baronage—that of Master of Cull- 
ross, Lovat, &c., as applied to the elder sons of 
that grade of the Scotch peerage. J.A.G, 

Carisbrooke. 

[Nisbet informs us, “ With us the eldest sons of barons 
are designed Masters, and the uncles of lords were called 
masters probably for no other reason but that they wanted 
a title, and so took up this, which occasioned afterwards 
the word master to be given to persons whose names were 
not known.” —Nisbet’s Heraldry, part iv. chap. 17, p.176.} 


Westminster Hart. —Is there any work ex- 
clusively devoted to the history of Westminster 
Hall ? J. B. Wurtz. 


[There is a pamphlet entitled 4 History and Descrip- 
tion of Westminster Hall, extracted from the New Times, 
Lond. 1823, 8vo. Consult also A. W. Pugin’s Public 
Buildings of London, edited by Leedes, 2 vols, royal 8yo, 
1856; and the General Indexes to the Three Series of 
“N, & Q.” There are two interesting papers on the shops 
in the Hall in the Gentleman’s Magazine, New Series, 
vol. xl. 480, 602, For numerous views of it, see the valu- 
able Cutalogue of Sculpture, Paintings, Engravings, &c., 
belonging to the Corporation of London, recently printed 
by order of the Common Council, pp. 174-176—a work of 
great utility to artists, antiquaries, and topographers, } 


Replies. 


GOLDSMITH’S EPITAPH. 
(4" 8. i. 588, 571; ii. 34, 109, 184, 228.) 

It must be thought to argue well for the in- 
terests of classical learning, that a purely abstract 
question of Latin philology, like that involved in 
the sentence erroneously attributed to Dr. John- 
son, has excited so much attention and discussion 
in these pages. 

I fancy, however, that, notwithstanding the 
numerous communications which have appeared on 
the subject, many readers still share the disap- 
pointment expressed by CHETHAM., 
that no attempt has been made to state a definite 
general principle, and illustrate its application by 
classical examples. : 

I am not myself surprised at the reticence; 
perhaps no point of Latin composition is involv 
in so much obscurity, and is so imperfectly under 
stood by the most proficient of modern Latinists, 
as the construction of the subjunctive, both gene- 
rally and especially in connection with the rela- 
tive pronouns. 

I trust, therefore, that I am justified in the 
belief, that an attempt to set forth the subject 
on a sound grammatical basis will not, we ene | 
if it should appear to be satisfactorily performed, 
be thought to occupy space less worthily than 
matter of a lighter and more discursive character. 

The point which we have to consider is that 
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branch of the general question which determines 
the mood in which the verb must be placed, 


when the relative refers to a preceding negative | 


use. 

I agree with Prorrssorn Conrneton that the 
hrase under discussion—“ Nullum scribendi genus 
tetigit quod non ornavit”—is incorrect. That emi- 
nent scholar is doubtless acquainted with the prin- 
ciple which should regulate the construction, and 
would have saved the necessity of farther discus- 


sion if he had favoured us therewith. The classical | 


friend, who somewhat timidly expresses his con- 
currence (i. 538), is evidently unacquainted with 
the law, and states a principle which, though to 
some extent involved in the question, is too vague 
for present application. 

rom the opinions of Mr. Bucxton (ii. 185) I 
entirely dissent, especially as to the idea which 
would have been conveyed by the sentence, if the 
yerb had been in the subjunctive instead of the 
indicative. Mr. Tew (whose citation from the 
younger Pliny is at once apposite and authorita- 
tive), and lastly Lorp Lyrretton, have spared 
me the necessity of any farther comments upon 
the opinions of this valued contributor to these 


8. 
Asie with deference that I express my inability | 


—— the views expressed by so distinguished 
ascholaras Lorp Lytretton. Admitting, as he 
does, the parallelism of the quotation from Pliny, 


 Circumspice dum, numquis est 
Sermonem nostrum qui aucupet.” 
Plaut. Mostell. Act II. Se. 2. 1. 41, 
“ Nihil dico quid respublica consecuta sit.” —Cic. Pro 
| Mil. ii. 
| “ Nec defuit qui manu super dorsum meum iniecta in 
ipso dex quam gerebam gremio scrutatus reperiret, atque 
incoram omnium aureum depromeret cantharum.”—Apul. 
Met. lib. ix. cap. x. 


“ Quare nihil est, quod ullo modo queas dubitare.” — 


| Boeth. De Cons. Phil. iii. 


Ido not see how he can advocate the indiscrimi- | 


nate use of the indicative and the subjunctive. 
Ihave no doubt that, in expressing his ideas in 


Latin, his lordship would be rightly guided by | 


his ear and his taste ; but having, with the gene- 
tality of scholars, neglected perhaps this one point, 
he is uncertain of judgment when attempting to 
discriminate between two given modes of expres- 
sion. I beg his consideration to what I am about 
to advance, aud shall be happy to learn that he 
recognises the propriety of my views. 

The rule, broadly expressed, is, that when the 
relative, gui, que, quod, is preceded by a negative 
clause, the verb of which it is the nominative, 
or which is otherwise dependent upon it, must be 
in the subjunctive mood. 

The construction is a very common one with 
the Latin authors, and we have only to open the 
first at hand to find an example to illustrate this 
tule. I take the following as they occur: — 
—— est qui hoc boni viri fuisse neget.”—Cic. De Off. 

10. 

“Non defuit quid responderetur ; deerat qui daret re- 
sponsum.”—Liy. Hist, iii. 50, 

“ Sed nulla erat consularis actio, quam impediendo, id 
quod petebant, exprimerent.”—TIb. iv. 54. 

“Nihil est tam arduum quod non improbitas eztor- 

queat,”—Pet. Arb, Sat. (ed. 1669), p. 319. 
“ Nullum est jam dictum quod non dictum sit prius.” 
Ter. Lunuchus (Prolog.). 


“ Nec defuere qui monerent.”—Tac. Ann, xvi. 2. 


It is needless to seek for farther illustration. 
Hitherto the rule is simple, and its application 
general: There is, however, involved therein a 
subtle point, somewhat difficult to see and easy to 
be overlooked, on which the construction entirely 
depends. This is the further necessity, to enforce 
the use of the subjunctive, that the relative clause 
exhibit the predicate of the sentence; or, in other 
words, express the chief affirmation, or state the 
more important fact, which the preceding nega- 
tion merely subserves and illustrates. If the 
principles of logical analysis be applied to the 
terms of which the above sentences are composed, 
it will be found that, in each case, the predicate 
is involved in the italicised verbs; and that, 
therefore, they are correctly in the subjunctive 
mood. In the last sentence, for instance, which 
from its simplicity suits my purpose extremely 
well, the object of Tacitus is to predicate the act 
of warning on the part of some (who happened to 
be) present—the presence being an accidental and 
less important circumstance. Tacitus might have 
written monebant, but then we must have sought 
elsewhere for the predicate, and should have un- 
derstood him to assert the presence of those who 


| (by chance) warned. With the subjunctive, 


warning is predicated of those present; with the 
indicative, the presence of those warning. Again, 
we could write “nullum fuit quod non ornabat,” 
and should convey the idea of the valuelessness of 
that which was not adorned—in other words, pre- 
dicate the nullity of such objects; while, by the 
use of the word ¢etigit, instead of fuit, we should 
necessarily predicate the adorning of everything 
touched, and must use the subjunctive ornare. 

I shall now beg the attention of the reader to a 
few sentences in which the relative clause does 
not express the predicate or affirmation, and con- 
sequently the subjunctive mood is not required :— 

“ At non debuit ratum esse, quod erat actum per vim.” 
—Cie. De Off. iii. 31. 

“ Nec solum qui pugnabant . . . . veniebant.” — 
Liv. Hist, xxxiii. 

“ Nec quicquam ex iis opibus, ornamentisqne, que pre- 
dives Corinthus Aabuit, in domum ejus pervenit.” — 
Ib, iii. 

“ Neque ea sola infamie erant, que in provincia procul 


| ab oculis facta, narrabantur.”—Ib, xxxix. 
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“ Postquam nihil ex eo quod primo responderat, mu- 
tabat.”—Liv. Hist. xlii. 

“ Nemo liber est qui corpori servit.”—Sen. Epist. xcii. 
81. 
Nihil stabile est quod infidum est.” — Cic. Am. xviii. 


“ Quin domi eccam. Nescio que te, Sceledre, scelera 
suscitant.” Plaut. Mil. Glor. Act Ll. Se. 3, 1. 59. 
Now is it not evident that, in each of the fore- 
going sentences, the principal affirmation is in- 
volved in the negative clause; and that, con- 
sequently, the verb is rightly placed in the 


indicative? I admit that, on attempting to make | 
a proper logical division of the terms of a sen- | 


tence, it may often be a matter of difficulty to 
ascertain which clause contains the predicate, or 
the major of two predicates; but venture to 
assert, that a careful analysis will always be 


found to result in the exemplification of the rule | 


enunciated. 

With the broad principle of the rule, that the 
relative after a negative requires the subjunctive, 
most scholars are acquainted; and as, in the 
majority of cases, the chief affirmation is conveyed 
by the relative, they use the subjunctive with 

ropriety. But when it does not, they are almost 
invariably caught tripping. The general question 
of the due use of the subjunctive had been a sub- 
ject of profound study to Dr. Parr, and I do not 
remember to have noticed any instance of its 
erroneous use by that admirable scholar: thus we 


At nemo est qui deiva unquam viderit.”—Prafut. 
ad Bellend. xxvii. 

“ At nihil est in natura rerum, quod se universum 
semel profundat, aut quod totum repente evolet.”—ZJb. 
xxviii. 

So also his friend Tweddell : — 

“ Hac de caussa, nullam non impendit curam quo soli- 
dam et exquisitam doctrinam sibi compararet,.”—Prolus. 
(of Gray), p. 79. 

Copleston also: — 

“ Nihil est enim fere in rerum natura, cui, si voce effe- 


ratur, non aptior sit una quedam verborum species et 
forma quam cetere.”—Prelect. Acad, ed, 1813, p. 35. 


Sealiger affords a good example, when com- 
menting upon Cicero : — 

“ Libros omnes philosophicos Ciceronis nihil facio; 
nihil enim in iis est, quod doceat, demonstret, et cogat ; 
nihil Aristotelicum.” 

Erasmus properly uses the indicative after the 
relative, when this clause does not involve his 
predicate : — 

“Nee omnes virgines sunt, mihi crede, que velum 
habent.”— Coll. (“ Misogamos.”’) 
but when it does, we find the subjunctive : — 

“Nec desunt adulatores, fraterculi, qui mirentur istos, 
ac palam appellent.”—Encomium Moria, 1685, 
p. 82. 


Parr confers high praise on the Latinity of Dr 
Gregory—as displayed, I presume, in his Con- 
| spectus Med. Theoretice—and says, that while it 
| was not likely that he knew anything of the rule 
| (as expounded by Parr), his sagacity led him to 
| use a right construction ( Works, viii. 553). M 
own opinion does not coincide with this; for 
while admitting the general elegance of Gregory, 
I do not remember to have noticed in any modern 
author so many instances of faulty construction 
| in the use, or non-use, of the subjunctive. Thus 
| we read : — 
“ Nec desunt philosophi et medici non parvi nominis, 
| qui negant.”—P, 87. 


| Here we should read negent, as denial is predi- 
| cated on the part of philosophers and physicians, 
| So also we should read sin¢ in the following: — 


“ Non defuere qui opinati sunt.’—P. 145, 


On the other hand, he is right by chance in the 
next two sentences : — 

“Nec multum profecerunt cheimici, qui omnino in- 
gressi sunt viam.”—P. 204. 

“ Neque status sanguinis circuitus, qui eas afficit, 
omnino cognitus est.”—P, 137. 

The construction “sunt qui,” with the indica- 
tive, with which Gregory pullulates, is very repre- 
| hensible in the mujority of cases; but much may 


| be said on the other side, from the — 


“ Sunt quos curriculos pulyerem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat,”— 
geinst which we stumble on the threshold of 
orace, downwards. 

As Dr. Johnson clearly did not commit the 
rror with which he was charged, inasmuch as he 
used a different phrase, it is perhaps a little unfair 
| to speculate as to whether he would have com- 
| mitted it if he had had the chance. The doctor 
never edited a Greek play or wrote a Latin Concio, 
it is true ; but he must be considered to have been 
a good sound classical scholar. Dalzel, professor of 
Greek inthe University of Edinburgh, formed abigh 
notion of his acquirements in Greek from a conver- 
sation which he had with him in that language 
(Mudford’s Life of Cumberland, p. 250). De Quincy 
says (take his opinion for what it may be worth) 
that “it may be doubted if Dr. Johnson understood 
any one thing thoroughly except Latin”; and 
Mrs. Piozzi relates that, when at Rouen, he held 
a conversation in Latin with the Abbé Roffette, 
in course of which he pronounced a long eulogium 
upon Milton, “ with so much ardour, eloquence, 
| and ingenuity, that the abbé rose from his seat and 
| embraced him.” I have cited these facts, as it 18 
| well now and then to be reminded of them; but 

with all respect for the.Latinity of the doctor, I 

feel sure that he was ignorant of the slippery 

point in the rule which I have sought to illustrate, 
| and that he would have transgressed in any case 
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qhere its application was required. Thus, in his | theory started in your columns by Mr. Hor, who 
fine ode to Cave (“ Sylvanus Urban”), at the | possesses a certain talent of sophistry and a greater 
commencement of the stanzas which we are told | power of invective 
he was fond of repeating, we read : — I would not have usec m7 words if I were 
« Wen ulle Masis pagina gratior, not included in this despicable genus omne which 
oun uw severis ludicra jungere | still believes that the “ Block Books” undoubt- 
"Novit,” ete.— edly < in 
Pi . | Europe. carefully perused the first two letters 
where the object of the poet being to enforce the | of Me’ Hors, ns. prefatory 
necessity of mingling the gay with t a end’ his | matter, there was of course no answer to them. 
would have served his metre as well, and his | »p),, only thing in it is, that the St. Christopher of 
mar better, if he had written ndrit. 1423, in Lord Spencer’s library, was not tampered 
I will conclude by referring those who may with, as it was gratuitously suggested by Sotz- 
wish to pursue and master this difficult subject in| enn and Koning. This I knew perfectly well, 
Latin composition, 1n all its branches, to the fol- having seen the original at Althorp. I knew as 
lowing works : pina “oe yy a Lit well that it was printed with a press and printing- 
Crombie's ink, which latter is generally thought to have been 
age 428; J. J. G. Sche “7 Tine | invented after 1423. What of that? Had we 
Latini, 2 vols. 8vo, Lips., 1797 ; ’we'| not in this nineteenth century blocks of Albert 
Doctrine of the Latin Subjunctive Mood proved upon Diirer, and not very long ago printed in Germany ? 
the Authority of the best Latin Classics, by the 7 Mr. Cavendish Boyle, who so kindly introduces 
R, Bathurst Greenlaw, M.A., London, Svo, 1833; | soy stranger to the Spencer library, has no doubt 
and Rules for the Construction of the Saiful: ¢ | shown Mr. Hour the worm-holed block of the 
Mood, $e. by edit, | Canticum Canticorum still preserved in this valu- 
Edinburgh, 12mo, 1821. Wiittam Bates. | bie collection. Does Mr. Horr thick this block 
Birmingham. a modern forgery? It is very well known that 
, Antoine Vérard’s blocks of The Shepherd's Calendar 
passed into England, and were printed there at a 


THE BLOCK BOOKS. very late date. Why then could not the block of 
hae 825 the St. Christopher, supposing it to be engraved in 
S06.) 1423, have been ’ printed with a press and the 


After having taken the trouble to trace with pen | newly (?) invented ink in 1457 ? 
and ink the whole of the Biblia Pauperum, Can- The arguments of Mr. Hotr are so flimsy, that 
ticum Canticorum, Speculum Humane Salvationis, | I do not take the trouble to go to the sources and 
History of the Cross, and Mirabilia Rome, with- | give dates and particulars. 
out mentioning no small number of separate I should have done so, if Mr. Hoxt's third letter 
leaves of the “ Block Books,” I may, perhaps, be | had been something else than any mere prefatory 
allowed to express my opinion about the contro- | matter. He ascribes the St. Christopher to Albert 
versy raised in your valuable paper by Mr. Hotr. | Diirer. I have no objection to such hypothesis, 
WhenI took up the study of “ Block Books,” I | supposing it supported by the clever assertion of 
found they had been rather clumsily handled by | another of your correspondents, who suggests that 
the greatest part of English bibliographers. The this date of 1423 was the year of the Jubilee in 
Reverends Hartwell Horne and Dibdin confessed | which the indulgences about the “ St. Christopher 
they could not read them. The late Mr. Sotheby | image ” were granted. But that would not prove 
was not better off; for, besides innumerable other anything whatever against the antiquity of “ Block 
failings, he mistook in the Canticum Canticorum | Books,” because thousands of such images of saints 
“lamps” for “chalices,” although the name | were printed before the invention of typography, 
“lampades” was plainly written on a scroll in the | and distributed for cash at the doors of the con- 
engraving described. But a tout péché miséri- | vents. 
corde, none of these gentlemen, as far as I am But to saddle upon this poor Albert Diirer the 
aware, understood German or Dutch, without | drawings of the Biblia Pauperum, which are 
which the study of “ Block Books” can be but | scarcely worth the pencil of a glass stainer of the 
very imperfect. They relied exclusively on the | twelfth or thirteenth century, is too bad. To 
work of Heinecken, a German Junker, of no mean | think that the artist who drew the Canticum Can- 
pretensions, clever enough to follow Schellhorn | ticorum in the purest style of the Van Eycks, was 
in his description of the “ Block Books,” yet en- | likewise Albert Diirer, is to show an ignorance of 
tiely ignorant of their relation with early typo- the medieval art perfectly astounding. The artist 
lay, of which he knew absolutely nothing. | who made the drawings of the Biblia Pauperum 

ibdin and Sotheby were bad enough about | could no more draw those of the Canticum Canti- 
the “Block Books”; but what to say of the new | corum, than the artist (whoever he may be) of the 
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” 


“Livre des Sauvages” could copy the “ source 
of Mr. Ingres. 

Setting aside the wsthetic point of view, I must 
acquaint Mr. Hott with the stubborn fact that, 
if Albert Diirer engraved the blocks of the Spe- 
culum Humane Salvationis, he must have engraved 
them in the womb of his mother, for he was born 


in 1471. Then the Speculum had had four edi- | 


tions, two Latin and two Dutch. As new editions 
of books did not follow each other in those early 
times as quickly as they do in ours, when they 
catch the fancy of the public, to say nothing of 


the time used in engraving and printing them by | 


two different processes—first the woodcut with 
the “frotton,” then the moveable types with a 
press, we may admit a period of at least twelve 
years before the curiosity for the folio edition of 
the Speculum was exhausted. Just at the end of 


it, Veldener cut the blocks in two. in order to | 


illustrate a 4to printed edition, which he published 


exactly twelve years after the birth of Albert | 
Diirer. This is, I hope, a sufficient reply to Mr. | 


Hott's theory. J. Pu. Bersnav. 
50, Georgiana Street, Camden Town. 


DATE OF SIR THOMAS MORE'S BIRTH. 
(4 §. ii. 865.) 

There can, I think, be no reasonable doubt that 
Mr. Wrieut’s discovery has set at rest the per- 
Rjexing question of the true date of Sir Thomas 

ore’s birth. In the note in the Appendix to 


my O.cford Reformers I was obliged to leave the | 


uestion undecided, whilst inclined to believe 

at the weight of evidence preponderated in 
favour of the received date—1480. What ap- 
peared almost incontrovertible evidence in favour 
of 1480 was the evidence of the pictures of Sir 
Thomas More’s family by Holbein. The most 
certainly authentic of these is the original pen- 
and-ink sketch in the Basle Museum. Upon 
Mechel’s engraving of this (dated 1787), Sir 
Thomas's age is marked “50,” and at the bottom 
of the picture is the inscription “ Johannes Hcl- 


bein ad Vivum delin: Londini: 1530.” This | 


seemed to be almost conclusive evidence that he 
was born in 1480. If Sir Thomas was born in 
Feb. 1478, according to the newly discovered 
entries, and was fifty when the picture was 
sketched by Holbein, the sketch obviously cannot 


have been made in 1530, but two or three years | 


earlier. 
Now, if it may be supposed that the sketch 


was made during the summer or autumn of 1527, | 


I think it will be found that all other chronolo- 


ical difficulties will vanish before the newly- | 


iscovered date. 
m1 More himself would be in his fiftieth year in 


| 2. Ann Cressacre, marked on the sketch as 

| “15,” would have only recently completed her 
fifteenth year, as, according to her tombstone, she 
was in her sixty-sixth year in Dec. 1577; and ac- 
cording to the inscription on the Burford picture 
she was born in 3 Henry VIII. 

3. Margaret Roper, marked on the sketch 
“22,” would be born in 1505 or 1506, and this 
would allow of More’s marriage having taken 

nar in 20 Henry VII., 1505, as stated on the 

3urford picture. 

| 4. Sir Thomas would be forty-one in Jul 

1519, and this accords with Erasmus’s statement 
in his letter to Hutten of that date (Epig, 
ececxlvii.) —“ ipsi novi hominem, non majorem 
annis viginti tribus, nam nunc non multum excessit 
quadragesimum.”” He would be only one year 
past forty. Erasmus first became acquainted with 
More in the winter of 1497-8, when (being bom 
_ in February) he was probably nineteen or twenty. 
The “ viginti tribus ” must in any case be an error, 

5. John More, jun., marked “19” in the 

| sketch, would be “ more or less than thirteen,” 

as reported by Erasmus in 1521. (Zpist. dev.) 
| 6. More’s epigram, which speaks of “quinque 
| lustra”’ (é. e. twenty-five years), having passed 
| since he was “‘ quater quatuor ” (sixteen), and this 
| makes him forty-one when he wrote it, would 
| (if he was born in 1478) give 1519 as the date of 
the epigram ; and this corresponds with the fact 
that the Basle edition of 1518 did not contain it, 
while it was inserted in the second edition of 
1520. 

7. There is a passage in More's History of 
Richard 111.,in which the writer speaks of hay- 
ing himself overheard a conversation which took 
| place in 1485. 
| Mr. Gairdner, in his Letters, §c. of Richard IIT. 

and Henry VII. (preface, p. xxi.), rightly points 

out that if born in 1480, More, being then only 

three years old, could not have remembered over- 
_ hearing a conversation. But if born in Feb. 1478, 
he would be in his sixth year, and could easily 
do so. 

On the whole, therefore, the newly-discovered 
date dispels all the apparent difficulties with 
which the received date is beset, if only it ma 
be assumed that the true date of the Basle skete 
was 1527, and not (as inscribed upon Mechel’s 
engraving and upon the English pictures of the 
family of Sir Thomas More) 1530. 

Since I published my Oxford Reformers I have 
| obtained a photograph of the Basle sketch itself, 
which dispels this difliculty also, as it bears upon 
it no date at all! 

The date, 1530, on the pictures appears to rest 
upon no good authority. Holbein, in fact, had left 


| England the year before. I therefore have little 
| doubt that the remarkable document discovered 
by Mr. Wrieur is perfectly genuine. 
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Should the arms quartered with those of More | 


upon the Chancellor's tomb at Chelsea prove to 
be the arms of “Graunger,” the evidence would 
indeed be complete. Freveric SeenonM. 


Hitchin. 


Mr. Wricut will find the lineage of Sir Thomas 
More and his father discussed at some length in 
my Judges of England, vol. v. pp. 190-206 ; and I 
have very little doubt that the John More whose 
marriage is recorded in the first entry was the 

rson who afterwards became a Judge (not Chief 

ustice, as Mr. Wrieut by mistake calls him), 

and that Thomas More, whose birth is recorded in 
the third entry, was the illustrious Lord Chan- 
cello. The only difficulty arises from John 
More’s wife being named “ Agnes daughter of 
Thomas Graunger”; but this difficulty is easily 
discarded, since Cresacre More, who wrote be- 
tween eighty and ninety years after the Chancel- 
lor’s death, is the only author who gives another 
name, and his other biographer, who wrote imme- 
diately after his death, gives the lady no name 
at all 


John More married three times; and he must 
have been a very young man on his first mar- 
riage with Aynes Graunger (supposing that to be 
= name of his first wife), by whom only he had 

ildren. 


I have stated in my account that there were | 


two John Mores who were contemporaries at a 
period considerably earlier, one of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the other of the Middle Temple. Of the 
dineage of the latter there is no account; but of 
the former I have stated my conviction that he 
was the father of the John More whose marriage 
ishere recorded, and consequently the grandfather 
of Sir Thomas More; and thus, as both the John 
Mores had originally filled dependent employment 
in Lincoln's Inn, the modest description of his 
origin given by Sir Thomas in his epitaph, “ fami- 
lid non celebri, seu honest natus,” is at once 
accounted for. Epwarp Foss. 


Permit me to set your correspondent right in 
& minor particular, which he looks to as confirm- 
ing his theory, though I trust he may be able to 
substantiate it otherwise. Mr. Wrien1 says— 
“Milk Street, Cheapside . . . . is in the parish 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate ” : it is not so, as several 
parishes intervene; Milk Street is within the 
walls, whereas St. Giles is without. Mr. Wrient 
might have seen this by the wording of his first 
quotation:—“in parochia Egidij extra Crepyl- 
gate”; the word “extra” implies beyond the 
Walls. Milk Street is in the ward of Cripplegate 
Within, not in the parish of St. Giles Without, 
Cripplegate—a distinction not obvious to strangers. 


great part of the district now called Cripple- | 


| have been named after the aut 


gate Without was originally moor or fen: we have 


a Moorfields, now fields no more; and a “ More” 
or Moor Lane. I cannot suppose the latter to 

of Utopia; but 
as he really emanated from this locality, possibly 
his family was named from the neighbouring 
moor. The Chancellor bore for his crest “a 
Moor’s head affrontée sable.” I would not wish 
to affront his memory by adding more, but your 


readers will find something on this subject ante 
3" 8, xii. 199, 238. A. H. 


THE DUNTHORNES. 
(4™ i. 494.) 
The exceedingly valuable communication con- 


cerning these artists made by the Hermit or N., 


and pointing to the existence of artistic Dun- 
thornes at Colchester, in Essex, as well as at East 
Bergholt, in Suffolk, is certainly confirmed by the 
dates given by Leslie in his interesting Life of 


John Constable, from the third and fourth pages 


of which the following extract is taken. It 
alludes to Constable’s earliest practice when be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen years of age, by 
which time he “had become devotedly fond of 
painting.” Therefore, this is a picture of art-life 


East Bergholt in 1792 or 1793: 


“ But his painting-room was not under his father’s 
roof. He had formed a close alliance with the only per- 
son in the village who had any love for art, or any pre- 
tensions to the character of an artist, John Dunthorne, a 
plumber and glazier, who lived in a little cottage close to 
the gate of Golding Constable’s house. Mr. Dunthorne 
possessed more intelligence than is often found in the 
class of life to which he belonged; at that time he de- 
voted all the leisure his business allowed him to painting 
landscapes from nature, and Constable became the con- 
stant companion of his studies. Golding Constable did 
not frown on this intimacy, although he was unwillin 
that his son should become a professional artist ; an 
Constable’s attempts were made either in the open air, 
in the small house of his friend, or in a hired room in the 
village.” 

When the J. Dunthornes (senior and junior) 
were from Colchester, exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy, John Constable was but eight years 
old; and it was in a letter written to Miss Bick- 
nell, in February, 1814, that Leslie says ‘ the 
first mention of young Dunthorne, the son of 
Constable’s early friend, occurs.” To young 
“ Johnny” it seems Constable was very much 
attached, and says of him that he was “ naturally 
very clever; but were he not,” continues Con- 
stable, “I should love him for his father’s sake.” 

As Constable was but eight years old when the 
two Dunthornes were exhibiting from Colchester 
in 1784, may it be just possible that the younger 
Dunthorne, of Colchester, might afterwards have 
settled at East Bergholt, and so have become the 
elder of John Constable’s two Dunthornes? This 
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is, of course, the merest guess-work, for Leslie 
only speaks of Constable’s friend Dunthorne as 
“painting landscapes from nature’’; but if the 
Hermit or N. can procure any further informa- 
tion concerning the Colchester Dunthornes, he 
will confer a great favour upon all antiquarian 
artists. It is certainly curious that there should 
have been J. Dunthornes, father and son, both at 
Colchester and East Bergholt, within such a little 
time of each other. I find that, in 1783, the 
younger Dunthorne of Colchester exhibited two 
works: one a “Private Card Party,” and the 
other “ Death preaching—‘ Verbis silet, re loqui- 
tur.’” In 1784 he again exhibited subject pieces, 
but his father appears only as painting the ‘ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman.” Epwin Rorre. 
Somers Town. 


THE EARL OF ORRERY (OSSORY) AND THE 
HON. CAPEL MOORE. 


S. ii. 315.) 


The interesting letter which T. G. communicated | 
to “ N. & Q.” was not the production of an Earl | 


of Ossory. At its date there was no personage 
who filled or claimed that title. From its address 
and other internal evidence it was, no doubt, 


written by the Right Hon. John (Boyle) fifth | 
Earl of Orrery, of whom the following account is | 


given by Lodge (Archdall’s edition, i. 196) : — 

“John, the fifth Earl of Orrery, was born 2 January, 
1706, and received his education in Christ Charch, Ox- 
ford, where he improved his great natural parts with a 
solid foundation and a large stock of acquired literature ; 
so that he was justly accounted a very learned nobleman ; 
though when his Lordship was in ‘his 22"* year he ap- 

red in so contrary a light to his father that, by will 
ated 6 November, 1728, he left his valuable library to 
Christ Church College. But that great collector of anec- 
dotes, Dr. Johnson, amply defends the Earl of Orrery, by 
assigning the following reason for his father’s extraor- 
dinary will : —‘ He would not allow his (newly married) 
wife to keep company with his father’s mistress.’ (Bos- 
well’s Journal.) 

“ He married to his first wife, 9 May, 1728, the lady 
Henrietta Hamilton, youngest daughter of George Earl 
of Orkney, and by her, who died at Cork 22 August, 
1732, and was interred at Taplow Church in Bucks, had 
two sons and one daughter.” [The eldest of these sons 
was Charles Lord Broghill (“cousin Brogh”) of the 
letter in question, } 

“ His lordship married, secondly, 30 June, 1738, Mar- 

ret, daughter and heir to John Hamilton, of Caledon, 
nthe county of Tyrone, Esq., and dying 16 November, 
1762, was interred with his said lady (who died in London 
14 October, 1758) in the church of Frome, county of 
Wilts, having had issue by her a son Edmund, who suc- 
ceeded to the honours, and two daughters, Lady Cathe- 
rine-Agnes, born at Caledon 31 October, 1740 [to whose 
anticipated birth allusion is made in the oe died 
31 October, 1741; and Lady Lucy, born at Marston 
27 May, 1744, who, 10 July, 1765, married George 
Viscount Torrington.” 


Lord Orrery was the friend of Swift in his de- 
clining days, and after the death of the celebrated 


| Dean of St. Patrick’s he published Remarks 

| the Life and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift, in g 
series of letters to the Hon. Hamilton Boyle "4 
work which excited considerable curiosity in its 
day, but has since been variously condemned b 
the best critics and biographers of Swift, Sheriday 
characterising it as “a medley of impertinence 
eked out from his [Lord O.’s] commonplace-book 
to show his learning.” 

«“P——y” in the letter transcribed by T. G. 
was probably intended for Pulteney — William 
Pulteney—who in 1742 was created Earl of Bath, 
—a title which expired with his death, «. p. in 
1764. 

The character of Lord Scarborough (whose ex- 
| traordinary death is recorded in the letter) is thus 

drawn by a masterly pen in a pamphlet written on 
| the occasion, entitled The Court Secret; a Melan- 
choly Truth :— 


“ There was yet about the Su/tan one man of the race 
of Ali-Ebn-Azra, who scorned the Vizier as much as he 
loved his Sovereign ; who seemed to be left as an example 
to the Great of all the virtues they ought to imitate; 
fond of fame, but more of virtue ; loyal, but not for re- 
ward ; free in the delivery of truth, but gentle in the 
manner; modest in defending himself, resolute in the 
defence of others ; incapable of flattery, though to oblige 
| the woman he loved, or temporise with the Prince he 
revered ; of such exemplary honour that no consideration, 
though of life itself, was of any weight in the scale against 
it. In a word, he was in all things the reverse of the 
Vizier; and therefore until he was undone the Vizier 
never thought himself safe.” 


“ "IS EPITAPH. 
“ With the best virtues of a private state, 
With the best talents of the truly great, 
In Courts he liv’d without one slavish fear, 
Nor lost the Briton in the British Peer. 
Honour’d and lov’d by all the world beside, 
One man accus’d him, and the base one lied.” 


Charles Echlin, of whom T. G. inquires, was 
| probably the nephew of Sir Henry Echlin, Baron 
| of the Exchequer in Ireland (created a baronet in 
1721), and one of the twenty children of John 
Echlin of Ardquin, in the county of Down, Esq., 
by Hester, daughter of William Godfrey, of Cole- 

_raine, Esq. This Charles Echlin married in 1709 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Knox of Dungannon, 
Esq., but appears to have left no issue. The de- 

' cadence of this baronetcy to the almost indigency 
in the person of its latest holder forms a painful 
chapter in the Vicissitudes of Families by Sit 
Bernard Burke. 

I furnish the foregoing partienlars in the ps 
that T. G. may be transcribe and pub- 
lish the whole of the series of letters to which he 
alludes. Recording the gossip of the age m 


which they were written, and containing contem- 
porary references to Swift, they would doubtless 
interest and amuse the majority of readers at the 
present day. 
Carlow. 


Rosert MALcomson. 
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BarrerseA Enamets (4" 8. i. 341, 375.)— | neither in that deed nor in any others relatin 


If your correspondents S. H. H. and G. H. will 
refer to Chaffer's Pottery and Porcelain, 2nd ed. 
967, and Binn’s Century of Pottery in Worcester, 

58, they will find interesting accounts of the 
manufacture of enamels at York House, Bat- 


tersea, established about 1750, by Stephen Theo- | 
dore Jannsen, Esq. These works were noticed by | 


Horace Walpole in a letter to his friend Richard 
Bentley, dated Strawberry Hill, September 18, 
1755, in which he says: “I shall send you a 
trifling snuff-box, only as a sample of the new 
manufacture at Battersea, which is done with 
copper plates ”"—alluding to the process of trans- 
fer printing, which there is reason to believe was 

tised at these works prior to its use for the 
omamentation of pottery and porcelain at Liver- 

land Worcester. In the National Exhibition 


of Works of Art at Leeds, some interesting speci- | 


mens of these enamels were exhibited, amongst | 


others some wine labels exquisitely decorated 
with children in colours (No. 2332), and an oval 


medallion portrait of George II. in transfer print- | 


ing (No. 2334), the latter similar to one of the 
three specimens of Battersea enamels in the 
Strawberry Hill collection. 
Joun J. BagsHAwe. 
Sheffield. 


Craven, Cray, Etc. (4 S. ii. 253.)—That the 
local name Cray may in some cases be the British 
“eraig,” and in others the French “ créte,” I do 
not dispute. But it also in very many cases is 
the French “ craie,” chalk. Whoever walks from 


London for ten miles to the south, over gravel and | 


clay, and then suddenly comes upon the first out- 
break of chalk, cannot doubt how Craydon got its 


name of Chalk-hill; and accordingly Mr. Isaac | 


Taylor so explains it. 
he says nothing about a vast number of Crays 
and Grays scattered wherever the chalk shows 
iteelf. To the east gf Craydon, Bromley and 
Ohiselhurst, mark the sandy and gravelly loca- 


But it is remarkable that | 


to 
my estate at Cray do I find the village rome be 
as “The Cray,” which your correspondent Mr. J. 
H. Drxon states to be the correct name. Among 
my notes relating to Cray I find the following 
statement :—‘‘Cray, derived from the Saxon word 
Crecca,a brook.” On my property there is a brook 
and a waterfall. 
R. D. Dawson-Dvurrretp, LL.D. 
SpapE Gurneas (4S, ii. 372.) — These are 
considered of greater value than other guineas 
only by those who know nothing about them ; for 
they are the commonest of all, being those struck 
latest (except those of 1813[?], which are com- 
paratively scarce). When the fashion came in to 
wear coins on the watch-chain, spade guineas, 


being cheap and easily procured, and having a 
specific name, became greatly in favour—not from 
| their artistic merit however, because they are cer- 


tainly the ugliest coins in the British series. At 
Colonel Durrant's sale (1847), a guinea and its 
half (spade, 1787) together were sold for lJ. 4s., 


whilst Anne’s guinea of 1714 fetched 1l. 6s., and 


George II.’s guinea and its half (1739) together, 27. 
NEPHRITE. 


VoicaNnors IN Avuvrrene (4™ §, ii. 325.) — 
Daubeny, on the volcanos of France, divides the 
voleanic rocks of Auvergne into two classes— 
postdiluvial and antediluvial ; and he observes, that 
the “ most modern” of the Auvergne volcanos 
are of “high antiquity.” Sidonius Apollinaris 
Bishop of Arveni (Clermont) A.p. 473, addressed 
a letter, still extant, to the Bishop of Vienne, in 
which he informs him, that in fear of an attack 
from the Goths, he is going to enjoin public 
prayers similar to those which the bishop had 
established when earthquakes demolished the 
walls of Vienne, and the mountains opened and 


| vomited forth inflamed materials. 


lities, but the moment the chalk sets in, we find | 
amongst others,—St. Mary’s Cray, St. Paul’s | 
Cray, North Cray, Foot’s Cray, &c. Nay, the | 


river which runs through these four parishes is 


talled the Cray, which must be er a distinct | 
t 


word from the river Cree in Scotland. In fact, 
whoever will study the Ordnance Map of Eng- 
land, geologically coloured, will find that the 
chalk districts are crowded with these names. 
Now, nothing can be less like a “créte” (crista) 
than a rounded chalk-down. 
that ‘in these instances the name is derived from 
“ craié,” chalk. J.C. M. 


T have in my possession adeed dated 27th May, 
1637; which has reference to an estate at Cray, 


I submit therefore, | 


Oxon. 


Raymonpryes (4* ii. 346.) — Edward II. is 
not known to have struck any gold coin, and with 
the exception of Henry III.’s gold penny or ryal, 
first issued in 1257 a.p., of which only three spe- 
cimens are known, there was no English gold 
coinage before theseventeenth year of Edward III. 
(1344 a.p.) It was the goldof his nobles that 
was popularly supposed to have been produced by 
the acti of the alchemist Raymond Lully, in the 


| Tower of London, (v. Camden’s Remains, art. 
Money”). 


They were sometimes called Nobles of the Rose 
+ tressure on the reverse, which resembles 


| the outline of a conventional rose: but the real 


| 


Rose-noble was that of Edward IV., so called from 
the rose on the side of the ship and the “ Rutilans 
rosa” in the centre of the reverse. Edward III.’s 


which at that date passed from the Earl of Cum- | nobles are far from being rare, and may be bought 
berland and Lord Clifford to my ancestor, but | of any coin dealer for about 30s., though some 
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varieties, such as that with L (Lonpon), in the to Sir Egerton Brydges’ edition of Milton's Poems 
place of the ordinary € on the reverse, are much (ed. 1862, p. 35), I find that the editor quotes q 
more valuable. J.H.M. — parallel passage from Virgil’s Aneid (bk. ii, 1.504), 


“ Barbarico postes aur lii i:” 
“Who was tHe Duce or ORLEANS IN THE | Barbarico postes auro spoliisque superbi ; 


Reren or Louis XII.” ? (3* S. ii. 126.)—Surely thisat once upsets J. C. theory that the epithet 
there was none? The Duchess of Orleans who barbaric, with the Greeks and Romans, ahoays 
“ stood behind the Queen’s chair” must have been meant “ speaking unintelligibly,” “savage,” or 
the ill-favoured Princess Jeanne, the neglected “cruel.” Milton and Virgil only used an allow- 
wife of Loys d’Orleans, (well known to all the | able poetic license in this application of the epithet ; 
readers of Quentin Durward), the daughter of the | and if J. C. M. will consider the matter over 
wily Louis XI., the sister of Anne Dame de | again, Iam sure he will alter his present opinion 
Beaujeu and of Charles VIII, whose widow, that those who speak of “ barbaric pearl and gold” 
Anne of Brittany, the Duke of Orleans married, | ate In error. JoNATHAN Bovcnrer, 
1499. The letters to Mary Tudor, daughter of | [ never doubted for a moment that Milton 
Henry VIL, whom he married after his second meant that “ the gorgeous East showered 
wife's death, 1514, if signed Loys @ Orleans, must and gold cn her barbaric kings ”. still I cannot 
have been addressed to her before he became put think J.C. M.a thought too severe. It seems 
King, and consequently before she was Queen of | to me that “ barbaric pearl and gold ” is an excel- 
France; this she was but a very short time, | Jent description of those ornaments wrought by 
marrying the Duke of Suffolk. P.A.L. | Asiatic and African goldsmiths—rich masses of 
| gems and gold—whose workmanship, however 
elaborate, not being “ classical” in its design, may 
fairly be termed “ barbaric’ by a writer who 
uses Milton’s words indeed, but possibly never 
intended to quote him. 

W. J. Bernuarp Surra. 


“ Barparic Peart anp Goip” §. ii. 293.) 
Your correspondent J. C. M. is surely not very 
happy in denouncing the above quotation from 
Milton. What the primary meaning of barbaric 
was seems quite immaterial. Milton's use of it 
in connection with “pearl and gold” comes no 
doubt directly from Virgil's 

“ Barbarico postes auro spoliisque superbi.” 


Temple. 

Weppixe (4" S. i. 592; ii. 333.) —As 
‘Zn. i, 504, | 2 illustration of this subject, the following ex- 

which Tasso has likewise followed. Accordingly tract from the ‘Sarum Office of Holy Matrimony,” 

Newton, Thyer, Todd, Sir E. Brydges, and ail | Which is of greater antiquity than the work of 

the best commentators on Milton have applied Durandus, may be interesting. ‘The Sarum ~~ 

barbaric not to “kings” but to “ pearl and gold.” | ¥#8 probably known to the Bishop of Mende. It 


In the Latin translation of Paradise Lost by | ™y,be that to which he refers in his “as some 
T{homas] in my possession, the first | *— 
book of which only has been printed, he renders | “++ Tune statim postquam vir posuerit annulam 


“ bar . ” —s _ | Super librum, accipiens sacerdos annulum tradat ipsum 
the words by barico auro,” and his is un- | viro: quem vir accipiat manu sua dextera cum tribus 


doubtedly the most respectable of the early trans- | principalioribus digitis, et manu sua sinistra tenens dex- 
lations of Milton (1691). teram sponse docente sacerdote dicat : ‘ 
I ought perhaps in fairness to state that I logg “With this rynge I the wed, and this gold and silver I 
Rete 0 view, ond | So aad 
read barbaric” in connection with Et tune inserat sponsus annulum pollici sponse di- 
ings "; but the gross errors of the first in his | eens: In nomine Patris: deinde secundo digito dicens : 
Latin translation, which a very good judge has | et Filii: deinde tertio digito dicens: et Spiritus Sancti, 
styled “a vile one,” and the absence of all critical | deinde quarto digito dicens: Amen, . 
skill and taste in the commentary of the second, | _“ ibique 
ich i 7 vena procedens usque ad cor: 1 
which is a mere omnium gatherum from P. Hume signatur interna dilectio, quae semper inter eos debet esse 
and others, render them us interpreters of Milton | recens,” &e. &c. 
of little authority. Jas. CROSSLEY. MAcEAN. 


Ihave read J. C. M.’s note on the above phrase 
with considerable surprise, and with all deference Tae Hoty Gost (4* S. ii. 323.)—I think it 
to him I must differ from him in toto in his ex- may be safely asserted that the Holy Ghost was 
planation of it. It would of course be presump- | never represented as a woman. He was, in the 
tuous in me to speak positively on such a matter, | middle ages, often portrayed as a youth with little 
but I feel very little doubt in my own mind, not- | or no beard, and dressed in the flowing robe then 
withstanding J. C. M.’s ingenious conjecture, that | commonly worn and represented in art, might be 
a. ame the term barbaric to the “ pearl | mistaken for a female by those not familiar with 
and go 


"and not to the “kings.” On referring the subject. St. Dunstan’s manuscript gives an 


of 
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jllustration of this kind. From the tenth century | 
the Holy Ghost was represented in the human | 
form, varying in age from infancy to extreme old | 
But from the superior dignity of the sex the | 
Holy Ghost, as well as the other Divine Persons, 
were always represented as male. See Didron’s 
Christian Iconography. P. E. Masey. 
Cnavcer’s Canterbury (4" §. ii. 149.) | 
Perhaps Mr. FURNIVALL is aware that there is a | 
fine old copy in quarto on vellum, with interest- | 
ing illuminations, in the library of Lichfield ca- 
thedral, over the chapter-house. The volume is 
not in the open bookshelves, but is kept locked up, | 
ther with some other literary treasures, in the 
case that stands in the middle of the floor. It is 
to be hoped that the casement windows of this 
library fit better and closer, and are kept more | 
shut than they have sometimes been, even in 
damp weather. Considering that the furnace 
which heats the cathedral is so near the chapter- 
house, perhaps it is to be regretted, for the sake | 
of the books and MSS., that a portion of the 
warmth and dryness is not conveyed into the 
library. P. Iivrenrson. 
Inscription (4 8, ii. 321.) — This 
inscription is evidently partly in Latin, and partly 
in Italian, with an intermediate portion open to 
some question. The first and third sections are 
clear, and run as follows in modern Latin and | 
Italian respectively. Zatin—“ Salus mea Christus. | 
Virtus omnia vincit”—“ Christ is my salvation. 
Virtue (or valour) conquers all things.” IJtalian— 
“Perfetto bene non si ha senza fatica”—“ Perfect 
is not to be had without fatigue.” This 
18 followed by the letters “Pp. R.,” which I cannot 
meddle with: possibly, however, the Rr. may be 
the initial of a surname, and may be related to 
“Rostaino” above. As the third section of the 
inscription is in Italian, it seems as likely as not, 
in the abstract, that the second section, to which 
I now turn, may be in the same language. It | 
stands written “ BENE . DIVI. ROSTAINO.” If this | 
is quite correct, I must give it up; but it strikes 
me as possible that the word divi ought to be 
vivi. If so, bene vivi is very lain Italian, mean- 
ing “live well”; which might be applied either 
in the sense of “live virtuously,” or in that of | 
“live in health and prosperity.” Either of these | 
senses, and especially the first, would harmonise 
well enough with the rest of the inscription. 
e word rostaino still remains. This looks like | 
an Italian-formed word. Rosta, in Italian, is a 
spray of leafage, or a flapper; rostaio is a flapper- 
seller, or fan-dealer; and rostaino would be a 
correctly-formed diminutive of rostaio. In this | 
inscription, however, I should suppose Rostatno to | 
‘more probably the surname of the donor or 
recipient than anything else. 


W. M. Rossertr. 
56, Euston Square, N.W. 
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Twat (4% ii. 8346.) —Twat is good Somerset- 
shire dialect for toad=twoad=twat. U.O.N. 
Westminster Club. 


Naturat Inneritance (4* §. ii. 343.) —Se- 
veral years ago I was struck with the strong 
likeness of a workman at the Great Western Rail- 


| way works at Swindon to the engraved portrait of 


Hogarth, in no way lessened by the peculiar cap 
he wore, which was of the exact type of that iu 
the picture. I asked him his name, and was sur- 


| prised to find that he bore the name of Hogarth, 


and claimed to be descended from the great 

painter. He was a fine well-built man, and proud 

of a likeness which had been frequently before 

observed ; the pattern of his cap is thus accounted 

for. U.O.N. 
Westminster Club. 


NoRTHUMBERLAND (4" §. ii. 300.) — 
I am very much obliged for the information 


| you have so kindly given, more particularly as 


it has enabled me to connect the coinage in 
question with an event in the annals of the 
parishes of Booterstown and Donnybrook. The 
following paragraphs from an old Dublin news- 
aper, taken in connection with what has appeared 
in“ N. & Q.” on the subject, will no doubt be 
found to possess some interest, and accordingly I 
have transcribed them : — 


“Thursday morning [the 22nd}, about eight o'clock, 
the Dorset yacht, convoyed by one of his Majesty’s ships 
of war, arrived in the Bay [of Dublin), having on board 
the Yee er Earl [soon after the first Duke] of 
Northumberland, Lord-Lieutenant of this kingdom, his 
Countess, Lord Warkworth [afterwards second Duke], 
and the Hon. Algernon Percy, Esq. [afterwards Earl of 
Beverley]. They landed amidst the acclamations of 
the people at Ringsend, and spent some time at the Sur- 
veyor’s house; whence his Excellency, with his sons, 
proceeded in the Lord Primate’s coach, and the Countess 
in the Speaker’s coach, with the usual solemnity, escorted 
by a squadron of horse, and accompanied by several of 


| the nobility and gentry to the Castle, where his Excel- 


lency was sworn into the government of this kingdom.” 
Sleater’s Public Gazetteer, September 24, 1763, 
“His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has been gra- 


| ciously pleased to order the sum of ten pounds to be dis- 


tributed among the poor of Ringsend [in the parish of 
Donnybrook }.”—JZ6, October 18 following. 
ABHBA. 


BonpMan (4* §. ii. 370.) —Mr. F. J. 
informs you that he has applied to me in reference 
to this subject; and I have therefore no doubt 
that, so far as he is concerned, he believes that he 
has done so. It is not surprising, however, that 
his application has been in vain, seeing that I 
have known of no such application from him or 
any other person on the matter, until the moment 
of vending Sie communication to you a few minutes 
since. 

I feel that 1 have a right to add, that Mr. 
FuRNIVALL ougbt to be very sure of his case be- 
fore he goes so far as impliedly to censure another 
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in print, for what would be considered an act of 
discourtesy in the estimation of most persons. 
Henry T. Rivey. 

October 26, 1868, 

Socks: Socxine: (4" §. ii, 324.) — The 
extracts from Cowden, co. Kent, do not seem to 
me difficult of explanation : — 

“ 1643. To Margaret Botting in time of her sicknesse, 
2s. 8d; item, paid for a sheet to socke her in, 2s. 8d. ; and 
for laying her forthe and socking of her, 2s. 2d.” 

I read this as the winding-sheet when she died, 
and the laying her out in her coffin wound up. 

“ide “ Soce,” Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, a woollen 
wrapper. Woollen shrouds were used in Eng- 
land {a 1666. To bury in woollen was commanded 
by Act of Parliament. In Ireland woollen shrouds 
were used in 1733. 

“1671, For carrying William Stamford to Tullys, and 
vittleing him, and tilt, 2s. 0d.” 

Was this for the trouble and expense in the 
journey My the parish officer sent with this 
pauper? The Ang.-Sax. fille may be the root of 
this term. QuEEN’s GARDENS. 


“Sea Dreams”: Sea Furpetow (LAMINARIA 
BULBOSA) ii. 324.)— 

“This is the largest British species of the Laminarice; 
its frond in some instances forming, when spread out on 
the ground, a circle twelve feet in diameter. Its common 
name is Furbelows, and its aspect must be familiar to 
most visitors of the sea-shore.”—Harvey’s Phycologia 
Britannica, vol. iii. 

This common sea-plant is of course the “Sea 
Furbelow ” of the poet. 

W. J. Samira. 

Temple. 


Tue Dratects or Arrica (4% 8. i. 123, 
256, &c.)—I do not see that your correspondent 
has been referred to — 

(1.) “Essai de Grammaire Kabyle, par A. Hanoteau, 
Capitaine de Génie . . . . (Alger et) Paris, Challamel 
editeur commiss. et Benj. Duprat.” 

(2.) “ Essai de Grammaire de la langue Tamachek .. . 

rlé par les Imouchar ou Touareg, par A. Hanoteau . . . 

aris, Imprimerie Impériale.” 

I procured my copies from Maisonneuve et C**, 
15 Guai Voltaire, Paris. The dates to the pre- 
faces are 1858 and 1859. 

Will any one in return inform me where I can 
procure a copy of Newman On the Berber Lan- 
guage? When last in England I was unsuccess- 

ul. BrrinsteY NicHorson. 
West Australia. 


Gaty-Hatrreyys (4" §, ii. 344.)— 

“ GALLI-HALPENS — a coin forbidden by Hen, 5.”— 
Coles’ English Dictionary. 

In the Statutes at Large your correspondent may 
see the Act, “anno tertio Henrici quinti, for 
we of gallie halfepense, suskins, and dot- 

ns. 


I may as well state, on Coles’ authority, that 
“suskins is acoin prohibited by Hen. 5— Dot. 
kins the 8 part of a sol or French peny.” §, L, 

Hoeartu Faminy S. ii. 254.)—If F. 
possesses — of the inscriptions on the large 
group of tombstones in Gordon churchyard, would 
it not be as well to preserve them in the pages of 
“N. & Q.”? If the Editor approves of this sug- 
gestion by printing it, I hope F M. S. will act on 
it. The parish registers of Scotland are now safe 
from farther damage, but our monumental inseri 
tions are fast fading. a 

Edinburgh. 

Cornace 8. ii. 307, 338, 878, 
518; iii. 58.)—To the first query on this subject 
(p. 307)—“ When did the custom of turning the 
effigy of succeeding sovereigns to the right and 
left alternately begin ? ” and “ has it any heraldic 
significance ? *__and to the assertion, “ Henry VIL 
was the first English sovereign represented in 
profile upon the coin” (p. 378)—I should say 
decidedly not, judging from a series before me, 
even long before the Conquest (Henry Marrnews, 

. 518); but with Mr. Josepn Rrx (3*¢ §, iii. 58) 

know no such coin as the groat of Henry VL. in 

rofile. Of the earlier period, kings of Mercia, 

have a fine Offa, head to the right, with “orra 
REX,” and Burgred ; of the sole monarchs, Aithel- 
red II., one to the left, another to the right; 
Caut (Harold I.), to the left; Harthacnut (very 
dine and rare), to the right; Edward the Con- 
fessor, one to the right, one to the left, a third in 
full-face ; William I. (the Conqueror), one to the 
left, and others in full-face; Henry L, three- 
quarter face; Stephen, full-face and _ profile. 
(Anglo-Gallic coins: Edward the Black Prince, 
full-face and profile to the right, with bust.) 
Henry VII. and VIIL., both full-face and profile; 
after which all the other sovereigns of England, 
to the present day, in profile. P. ALL, 

Socrety or (4** 8. i. 26, 305.) 
I hope the suggestion of W. E. A. A. as to the 
desirability of such a society will not be allowed 
to drop, though I greatly fear the small encourage- 
ment bibliographical labours meet with in Eng- 
land, compared with France or Germany, would 
prove a serious obstacle to its organisation. But 
the objects of such a society are, I think, in some 
degree carried out by the “ Société Bibliogra- 
phique,” which was established in Paris in the 
early part of the present year. The chief aim of 
the “société” at present consists in the publica- 
tion of a Revue Bibliographique Universelle, the 


first number of which was noticed in “N. & Q.” 
4 §.i, 284. The title of the “société” also would 
doubtless meet the objections of Mr. OLpHaR 
Hamst, as any one might call himself a member 
of the Bibliographical Society without the _ 
sumption incurred in the use of the term bi 
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graph. I would also mention that this magazine 


in some measure supplies a want which has lately 


Sydney, I think I recollect an English caricature 
(by Gilray, if I mistake not) representing the two 


been expressed in “N. & Q.”—that of an index | British admirals, Nelson and Smith, with out- 


to current periodical literature, each number con- 
taining a list of the principal magazines and re- 
views, English as well as foreign. ONALED. 


«Sones or SHEPHERDS,” Etc. S. ii. 203, 
961.) —The song inquired for can surely be none 
other than that printed in the edition of Bishop 
Percy’s folio manuscript, iii. 303. Mr. Hales, 
one of the editors, states in his introduction that 
the song had appeared in print in Westminster 
Drollery (Part 11. 1672, p. 64), under the titie of 
“The Hunting of the Gods,” and that there were 
other copies in Wit and Drollery (1682), Pills to 
Purge Melancholy (1707), and Dryden’s Miscellany 
Poems, This, of course, puts aside all idea of the 
song being the production of either Porson or 
George Alexander Stevens. It may possibly have 
been used by the latter in some of his entertain- 
ments, and perhaps have undergone some altera- 
tion at his hands, as the Percy copy, although 
not altogether faultless in respect of its rhymes, 
cannot be called “a farrago” of bad ones; there 
is certainly nothing in it approaching the badness 
of the rhymes mentioned by the correspondent, 
whose reply appears on p. 261 of 7s resent 
volume. W. H. Husk. 


Tae Farrronp Wrxpows ii. 265, 313, 
$30.)—The eminent archeologist Mr. J. G. 
Waller has recently visited Fairford Church, and 
states in The Builder (October 17) his reasons for 
thinking the fine specimens of glass there are not 
the work of Albrecht Diirer. He took with him a 
number of the wood engravings known as the 
“small Passion,” works executed in the purest 
manner of the master; but on comparing them 
with the windows, he could find scarcely any of 
the characteristics of Diirer in the latter. Diirer 
rarely used the nimbus in his compositions, and 
often disregards conventional treatment. ‘“ In the 
details of costume, the angular drapery, the faulty 
drawing of the nude, and the observance of eccle- 
siastical tradition, we recognise the early Flemish 


school, and had those works been assigned to any | 


follower of the school of Van Eyck, the disproof 
would be exceedingly difficult.” As regards the 
monogram, Mr. Waller examined it carefully, 
and pronounces it no A. T., but “simple modest 
unpretending letterA.” He thinks it probable that 
it was a final letter, part of an inscription, the colour 
having gone beneath it. 
scribed, it may be the final letter of an appropriate 
legend, as “tra” or Much more 
investigation will be needed before this interest- 
ing question is settled. 
Joun Pragort, Jun., F.S.A, 


anp Sypyey Surru (3" S. iii. 230.) 
As regards the traps laid by Napoleon for Sir 


Swords being often in- | 


stretched legs, allowing Bonaparte to pass under- 
neath, and reaching Egypt unmolested. 


Breecues Brae (4S. ii. 322, 359.)—I have 


| understood the form “ y*” for “ the” to be thus 


accounted for. For some time after the establish- 
ment of the English language the Anglo-Saxon 
letter representing “th” continued in usage; in 
appearance it resembled “ y,” and its use in latter 
days may have been possibly confined to the par- 
ticle in question. This Anglo-Saxon letter was 
not included in the first moveable types for print- 
ing, and in MSS. had passed into the y* it so 
greatly resembled. The printers copied the y*, 
and it has continued, as Lornp Lytretton observes, 
up to the present time in occasional use. 
Tuomas E. 


In the edition of 1576-7 the word “the,” in 
the verse quoted, is printed in full; and, conse- 
quently, the peculiar abbreviation in the edition 
of 1610 must have arisen from circumstances un- 
connected with the original translation. 

8. H. H. 

Commoners’ Supporters S. i. 73.) —To 
this list may be added the King family of Barra, 
Aberdeenshire, N.B., who formerly bore as sup- 
porters, “ two wild men crowned and girt about 
the loins with leaves.” The baronetical family of 
Corrard, county Fermanagh, descended from the 
above stock, are probably entitled to bear the same 
supporters, though they have never been assumed 
since the family’s settlement in Ulster, during the 
reign of King Charles I. C. 8. K. 


“ Farner” MatHew (4 §, i, 258.) — With 
reference to the supposed illegitimacy of this gen- 
tleman (which your correspondent GuALTEMORE 
reasserts), Sir B. Burke writes, in his Corrigenda 
to the Landed Gentry for 1858: “ Father Mathew 
was not, we are informed, descended illegitimately, 
as stated, from the Mathew family.” C.S. K 


Hoge (4" S. i. 124.) — A Scottish surname in 
Ireland. This surname is also to be found in the 
North of Ireland, where the family is now repre- 
sented by Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart. C.S. K. 


Burns Quertes S, i. 553 ; ii. 283, 355.) — 

I hardly like to publish Dr. Thomson’s description 
of the state of Burns’ mind at the near approach 
of death; but I may at least say that it is very, 
very different from the accounts given by the 
t’s biographers. The gentleman in whose MSS. 

P find it was a clergyman, for whose strict and 
undeviating truthfulness I can ae vouch, 
He states that having met Dr. Thomson when on 
a voyage to London by sea, and having long re- 
sided in the neighbourhood of many of the scenes 
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immortalised by Burns, he had asked Thomson 
“ particularly, with a view to have impartial tes- 
timony as to the state of Burns’ mind at the 
near approach of death.” Thomson, he says, 
“ solemnly affirmed” the truth of his statement. 
From Dr. Ramaee’s obliging note, it appears that 
although Dr. Thomson was not Burns’s medical 
attendant, he was at least one who must have 


known the circumstances well. F. M.S 

Karrern’s Day (4" 8, ii. 201, 233, 333, 377.) 
Having already given my opinion that the above 
feast is in honour of St. Catherine (p. 233), I 
have but little to add on the subject. It is, how- 
ever, by no means improbable that the feast began 
from the beneficent patronage of lace-makers by 
Queen Catherine of Arragon, related by A.A., 
and was fixed for St. Catherine’s day in corre- 
spondence with that queen’s name, and patron 
saint. Thus both theories would be very naturally 
combined in the festival. That St. Catherine was 
considered to have been a spinster, is illustrated 
in a wall painting in the church at Limpenhoe in 
Norfolk, where she is represented as seated at 
home spinning, when a messenger arrives on horse- 
back, holding up a ring, to indicate proposals from 
the emperor to her to marry his son. 

In answer to the inquiry of Mr. Sata, I have 
to observe that “ coiffer Sainte Cathérine ” means 
to keep her festival, to honour and show devotion 
to the saint. Accordingly a bisque soup is to be 
prepared for the feast. Fr. C. H. 

“ Coiffer Sainte Cathérine ” is a familiar French 
phrase expressing the fact of a woman becoming 
an old maid, even as “ Quedar para vestir ima- 
genes” is used in Spanish to denote the same 
thing. Saint Agnes may be in some sort the pro- 
tectress of single women; but St. Katharine 
(whose mystical espousals have formed the model 
of those conventual vows by which the dedicated 
virgin is “ wedded to our Lord”) has, in France 
at least, been ever regarded as the especial 
patroness of the sisterhood devoted by our fathers 
to the task of “leading apes in hell.” The speech 
of the child, therefore, who says of her eather 
“ qu’elle va coiffer Sainte Cathérine,” is of course 
a blunder of the Malaprop genus, invented for 
the drollery with which it contradicts itself. 

or Rosin Hoop at Luptow S. 
ii. 341.)—The last time I was at Ludlow was in 
July, 1865. The iron arrow was then on the 

ble of “ The Fletcher’s chancel,” and I have no 

oubt is there still. W. J. Bernnarp 


A Year a Day (4" ii. 322, 379.)— 

“If a marriage shall subsist for a year and part only 
of the day next ensuing the year, all deeds granted in 
contemplation of the marriage subsist (Feb™ 25, 1680, 
Waddel), which arises not so much from the favour of 
marriage, the only reason assigned in that decision, as 
from the legal meaning of the expression year and day ; 


[4% S. IT. Oer. 31, 


for where any right is to be completed or act to be per- 
formed within a year, of which many instances are to be 
met with in our land, a day is generally adjected to the 
year (1661, ch, Ixii.; 1694, ch, xxiv.) in majorem eniden- 
tiam, that it may appear with the greater certainty that 
the year itself is completed; and, therefore, the running 
| Of any part of the day next after the year hath the same 
| effect as if the whole day had elapsed.— Erskine’s Institute 
of the Law of Scotland, Book 1. title vi. § 42. 
GrorcE Vere Irvine, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, including all his 
occasional Works, namely, Letters, Speeches, Tracts, 
State Papers, Memorials, Devices, and all authentic 
Writings not already printed among his Philosophical, 
Literary, or Professional Works. Newly collected and 
set forth in Chronological Order, with a Com 
Biographical and Historical. By James Spedding. 
Vols. and IV, (Longmans.) 

The present publishing season is heralded in by two 
works of great historical importance, both relating to the 
| period of Elizabeth and James I. We last week noticed 
one of them, which dealt with the daring adventures and 
the miserable fate of Raleigh: we have now to direct 
attention to the other, which has for its subject many im- 
thoughts of Bacon, and some years of the 

rilliant but struggling portion of his career. 

Throughout the range of English literature we scarcel 
know a work which, in the circumstances of its composi- 
tion, is of greater interest than this. The editor, a man 
| of high and varied attainment, has for many years past 
devoted his life to the elucidation of the works and acts 
of Bacon. He prosecutes his task with a perseverance 
that knows no pause; with an amount of knowledge of 
his subject, and of all the minutest incidents connected 
| with it, which is quite unparalleled; and with a devoted 

patient zeal, which omits no labour that is requisite for 

untying the many knots which come continually across 
his path. Fortunately for us, Mr. Spedding’s is no barren 
task. Some of the results are before us in these the third 
and fourth volumes of a work which is at once a model 
and an authority. Every step of Bacon’s progress, every 
event in his career, every word that he is known to have 
spoken, every sentence he ever wrote that has come down 
to us, is here brought to the light and scrutinised. His 
whole life is thus, as it were, played over again before the 
| readers of this work, and they are left to draw their own 
conclusions as to the results. 

The present volumes carry on Mr. Spedding’s labours 
from 1601 to 1613, It was a period of great importance. 
We cannot follow out the narrative which is here pre- 
| sented to us, It will be sufficient to remind our readers 
| that it comprises the death of Elizabeth ; the accession of 
| James I.; the publication of Bacon’s Advancement of 
| Learning, his Instauratio Magna, his book on the Wisdom 
of the Ancients, and many others; his marriage; his 
appointment, first as Solicitor- and afterwards as Attorney- 
General; the death of Prince Henry; the marriage of 
the Princess Elizabeth, and of Somerset and the Countess 
of Essex; and, most important of all in reference to 
Bacon, the death of the Earl of Salisbury, Through 
these and many collateral occurrences Bacon’s course 18 
minutely traced in the way which we have described. 

Prefixed to the third volume is an engraving of a 
portrait of Bacon, from a miniature in the great collee- 
| tion of the Duke of Buccleugh, which was brought to 
notice by the Portrait Exhibition of 1865, and seems to 
have claims to be considered the most real likeness of the 
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ilosopher now known to be in existence. It is 
ates onal outline to the well-known portrait by 
Van Somer at Gorhambury. The question is, which is 
the original? Upon that point Sir Charles Eastlake 
remarked to Mr. Spedding, that “ in those times it was 
the common practice, when a portrait was wanted, to 
pave in the first instance a careful drawing done in 
miniature, from which various copies would afterwards 
be made in any size and style that might be wished ; and, 
therefore,” he added, “ when you meet with two portraits 
of that period, a miniature and a life-size painting —of 
which'there is reason to believe that one has been copied 
from the other—the presumption always is, that the 
miniature was the one taken from the life.” The ob- 
servation is valuable, especially in reference to the im- 
ce of preserving miniatures ; and in this particular 
case the miniature is certainly singularly characteristic, 
and in many respects dissimilar in expression to any 
other likeness. 
The Plays of Philip Massinger, from the Text of William 
Gifford, with the addition of the Tragedy of ** Believe as 
‘ou List.” Edited by Lieut.-Colonel F. Cunningham. 

(Crocker. ) 

We can understand the possibility of a Shilling Shake- 
speare proving a successful mercantile speculation. We 
believe in the existence of thousands of readers to whom 
so low priced a treasure would be welcome; but Mas- 
singer, beautifully printed, carefully edited, and with an 
able introductory notice by Colonel Cunningham, to be 
published for five shillings, seems to us a marvel of cheap- 
ness even in these days of cheap publications. Colonel 
Cunningham has obviously taken great pains with his 
share of the work, which deserves the patronage of all 
admirers of the Elizabethan Drama. 


He knew he was right, by Anthony Trollope. 
and II, (Vertue.) 

We thought on reading Part I. of this new serial that 
it promised to be equal to any of Mr, Trollope’s admirable 
I of everyday life, and now that we have read 

II. “ we know we are right.” 


Mr. Murray's announcements of books for the coming 
season, including the final volume of Lord Campbell's 
“ Lives of the Chancellors,” containing the Lives of Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham :—Dean Milman’s “ An- 
nals of St. Paul's Cathedral”; Earl Stanhope’s “ Reign 
of Queen Anne”; Mr, Rassam’s “ Narrative of the British 
Expedition to Abyssinia”; Col. Yule’s new version of 
“The Travels of Marco Polo”: Dr. Percy’s “ Metallurgy 
of Lead, Silver, and Gold”; Dr. Smith's “ Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities,” &c.; Mr. Somerville, “ On Mole- 


Parts I. 


cular and Microscopic Science”; a new edition of Mar- | 
ryat’s “History of Pottery,” and a companion volume | 
Mr. Drake “On Venetian Ceramics”; Sir Francis | 


Head, “Royal Engineers”; a new series of “ Contribu- 
tions to the Literature of Art,” by Sir C. Eastlake, &c. 


Messrs, LoncmANn announce, in addition to the 3rd 
and 4th vols. of Mr. Spedding’s “ Life of Bacon ” (noticed 
above), “ Realities of Irish Life: being the Experiences 
of W. Steuart Trench, Land Agent in Ireland to the 


Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and Lord | 
Digby”; “The Polar World; a Popular Account of | 


Nature and of Man in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions,” 


by Dr. George Hartwig; “ Waterloo Lectures: a Study | 
the Campaign of 1815,” by Col. Charles C. Chesney ; | 


“Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition of 1835-7,” by 
General Chesney ; “ Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,” by [lise Polko; translated from the Ger- 
man by Lady Wallace ; “The Life of Franz Schubert, 
translated from the German of Kreissle von Hellborn,” by 
A. D, Coleridge ; “Lives of the Tudor Princesses,” by 


Agnes Strickland ; “ Fairy Land: a Series of Scenes and 
Adventures in the Kingdom of the Little People,” by 
Richard Doyle; “The Northern Heights of London; 
comprising Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, and 
Islington,” by William Howitt; the second volume of 
** Materials for a History of Oil Painting,” by Sir C. L. 
Eastlake ; “ Italian Sculptors,” by Charles C. Perkins, 
with thirty Etchings by the Author; “Hints on House- 
hold Taste,” by Charles L. Eastlake ; “ Singers and Songs 
of the Church,” by Josiah Miller; and “ Word-Gossip,” 
by Rev. W. L. Blackley. 

ArcHX£0LOGICAL InstiTUTION. — The Session of 
1868-9 commences on Friday next, Nov. 6: when, among 
other papers to be read, will be one on “ Albert D iirer 
and the Fairford Windows,” by Rev. J. Fuller Russell. 


NOTICE, 

Ustrep Inpex To “ Nores AND QuERIEs,” 
1849-1867.— The expediency of amalgamating the three 
General Indexes of “ Notes and Queries,” and the great 
benefit which would accrue to all who are engaged in literary 
pursuits, by having the Eighty Thousand references they 
contain oo in one Alphabet, has been strongly u 
by many well authorised to speak upon such a subject. 
Useful as such an Index would be found, it is feared that 
it would not meet with sufficient purchasers to cover the 
cost. But to meet this wish as far as possible, arrang t 
have been made for the issue of a few copies of the Three 
Indexes so arranged, and bound in one volume, as to sup- 
Ply, in a great measure, the place of such consolidated 

ndex. 

Gentlemen desirous of securing this Unirep GENERAL 
INDEX, 1849-1867 (of which only a limited number of 
copies can be supplied at the price of Fifteen Shillings), 
are requested to communicate at once with the Publisher, 
Mr. W. G. Smrru, 43, Street, STRAND, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpoee: — 

A Caratoour or raz or rae Usivensrry or 
Sin Taomas Patties’ Descairrive Catatoous or Cuar- 
teas, &c. of Battie Abbey. Also Papers relating to, and the whole 

of, the Evidences of the Webster Family. London, 1835. 

Sie 8. Pastures’ Inpex or Leases of MANORS GRANTED SINCE THE 


Re ronmarion. 
Wanted by Major Fishwick, Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Taacneray'’s Esmoxp. Original Edition. 3 Vols. 
Tas Avoten’s Mawvat, illustrated, by Howitt. 
Wanted by Messrs. E. Clulow 4 Son, %, Victoria Street, Derby. 


Five Years at an Usivenstry, by Charles Astor Bristed. 

Gaanoy, by T.H. Lister Colburn's Modern Novelists. 1 Vol. 

Sensom Corpa, by Rey. Francis E. Paget, Rector of Elford. 

DPeacy's Lerrens tro Patron. Edinburgh, 1830. 

Wanted by Rev. John Pickford, M.A., Bolton-Percy, near Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire. 


Rawttnson’s Ancient Monancares. 4 Vols.8vo. Or Vols. I. and II. 
only. 
Wanted by Messrs. Blackie 4 Son, 44, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Patmonomarca. 8vo. Murray, 1822. 
Paiterrs’s Wontp or Worps, 
Wase's Latixs ano Diertonary. 1662. 
Core’s ano Latin Dictiowany. 1677. 
Cocnern's Exotisa Dicttonany, 1704, 
Enoursa Dicrionany. 1691. 
Wanted by Mr. Henry Sugg, 32, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Jonnoce’s Jaunts anv 
Faamier Pansonace. 
Moranr’s Histroay or Essex. 2 Vols, 
or Qui Hi 
Acsaer's History or Sunrer. 5 Vols. Large paper. 
Acovcson’s Brians or Amenica. 
Mipoteron’s Worus, by Dyce. Large paper. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 
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S. IL. Oor. 81, 68 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Unsrvensat Catatoove or Boous ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 


London, W. 


Owing to the number af short Replies in type, we are compelled to 


postpone until next week — 
MSS. of Piers Plowman, by Mr. Skeat. 
Under-Secr: tary Fraser's "Autobiography. 
Sir T. Overbury'’s Wife. by Mr. Hazlitt. 
Hannibal's Pas-age, &c. 


5 hi should apply to Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King-of-Arms, 


“Aw Avsraran which has already formed 
many communications columns, inted length subject 


4! Tennyson is supposed to refer to Shelley. See our Ist 


5~~ ™ The first recorded sale of books by 

Or. rus Serman, who was ejected of 
mity in 1662 from Althallows. Bread Street, and died in September, 
1675. sale yielded 7001, See“ N. & Q.” 2nd 8. xi. 
| £2. A (Carisbrooke.) The Rev. William Scott, Imitator 

| re has already been gibbeted in N. & ard 8, 
| _W. J. Wesrenoon, The Maide Dorothea 
| Hemans was Browne. Vide“ N. 3rd 


A is referred to pp. 36, 63, and 159 of volume | For some account of Richard Heber, the famous 


Sor information respecting the portrait of Sir Thomas 


Woarnres’ Linnany. W. H. will no dowht receive full in- 


formation on applung to Rev. A. B. Grosart,\5, St. Alban's Place, 


Blackburn, Lancashire. 
W.J. W. There is no charge at present. 


T. B. R. who asks the meaning of unkid is referred to our \st 8. viii. 


221, 353, 604. 
wn’ Rastene will find nine articles on The Crescent in our Ist S. vii- 
x. and x 


| Manasine for Jan. \®34, p. 105, and A 
| p and o, Samuel Parr, the Memoi h 
Field. Lond. 1828, 2 vols. with portrai an. 
M. E. B. is referred to some second-hand bookseller, 
Errata. —ith 8, ii. p. 200, col. ii. line 12 from botto: «“ 
read * Gwent" col. i. line 25 from bottom, 
* sleih.””; DP, 369, col. i. line 2 from bottom, for  Pesbregs” read 
“ Tasbvrga "; col. ii. line 23 from bottom, for“ 24" read “ 4a," 


“ Nores & Queries” is istered for ti ission abroad. 


This day, 2 Vols, 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH. Together with his 


LETTERS, now first collected. Based on Contemporary Documents. By EDWARD EDWARDS. With 


Portrait. 


This day, 3 Vols. 8vo, 42s. 


THE LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of the SECOND EARL of 


LIVERPOOL. Compiled from Original Documents. 7; PROFESSOR YONGE. With Portrait. 


MACMILLAN & co. LONDON. 


al with 40 plates, sup; hove executed by Albert 
IBLIA PAUPERUM,” one - the earliest and 
most curious of the Block Books, reproduced in facsimile from 
acopy in the British Museum, by J. PH. BERJEAU, with an historical 
and literary Introduction. 


London : J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


In a few days, feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 


THE SURE RESTING PLACE. 


Being Selected Sayings of Our Lonp J arranged as a 
Man ual of Faith and Practice. 


By the Compiler of “ The Divine Teacher.” 


Fourth thousand, feap. 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER. 


Being the Recorded Sayirgs of Our Lono +) during 
His Ministry on Earth.—With I 
London : SMITH, ELDER & on 


ARE BOOKS.—THOMAS BEET’S NEW 
CATALOGUE, now ready, including the First Folio of Shak- 
speare. 1623; Fox's Acts and Monuments, 1562 ; Kare County History, 
ke. This interesting Catalogue of Forty-two ‘Pages sent by post on 
receipt of three stamps. 
THOMAS BEET, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 
Poncuasen. 


TEARLY a 1000 SECOND- H AND BOOKS and 

1600 PRINTS relating to Bowe. Gloucester, H»nts, Hereford, 

erts, and Hunts, priced separa’ from 2d. upward: in J. RUSSELL 

MITH's CATALOGUE for Nov HER, which will be forwarded 
on of a postage label.—36, London. 


‘0 BOOK BUYERS, LIBRARIANS, ETC. 
Send for JAMES RIMELL'S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
AND BOOKS on the Fine Arts, Topography, ac.: chiefly cas 


including many large and valuable Works. Gratis and 
400, Oxtord Street, London, W. 


Ameer BOOKS.—Sampson Low & Co.'s 
MONTHLY BULLETIN of AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 
and LITERARY INTELLIGENCE sent post free for one year on 
receipt of 12 postage stamps. 
_ London ; SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188, Fleet Street. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, 
| \ / with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 

| Prices, with 130 of all sizes and 
| Safes, Strong-room Doors, an a Locke, sent free by CHUBB & 80N, 
57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London 


‘HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lil. 11. For s GENTLEMAN, 


one at 10. 10s. Rewarded at the Intern “Cheap- 
ness of Production. 


RARE AND UNIQUE BOOKS—A 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Valuable and Interesting 
| BOOKS: all remarkable, either for rarity or special features, rendering 
them unique. Sent for two stamps. 
HENRY SUGG, 32, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. ri 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 


NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 


Free by Post Four Stamps. 


| “Mi abriel are particularly successful in their system of Arti- 


jessrs. G: 
ficial Teeth, which they fs firmly in the mouth by means 0 of sn Ea 


| Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation 


“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and 


Charges: Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London ; 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
Brighton : 38, North Street. 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 
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Ix POUNDS PER WEEK 
§ laid up by by and 
21,000 i aused by 
"ACCIDENT OF Ki IND, 
May be secured by an ny rene of from £3 to #6 5s. 


RAILWAY PASSENG ERS’ ASSURANCE 
MPANY. 
For particulars apply te, the to when ete at the Railway Stations, to the 
and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J, VIAN, Secretary. 


ETH. — MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford 


Street intimates that ont twenty years’ practical 

ace enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 

‘on the most improved and scientific L ..] whereby a correct 

wticulation. rfect mastication, and a firm attachment to the mouth 

defy fying detection, without the use of injurious and un- 

ightly wires. Palee tooth on vulcanite from 5s., compete set from 5/.; 

@ platinised ; 7a. 6d., complete set ¢/.; on platina 10s., complete 

on gold pom complete set from 12/.; filling 5s. Old sets 
or bought 


__N.B. Practical dentist to the profession many | 


years. Testimonials undeniable. Consultation free. 


QEWING MACHINES. 
W, THOMAS & Co 
CELEBRATED 


“No. 2,” £10. 


pomestic MACHINES, rrom £5 5s. 
ALL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W FP. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 
* and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS.—SAUCE. 
THE 


“THE ONLY SAUCE.’ 

Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names, 
LEA AND PERRINS, on all bottles and labels. 
Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Agents—CROSSE & WELL. Ley sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the W 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


QMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 
no wr Cleeay Numerous respectable references, among which are All 

. Margaret Street, W.; the Rev. W. Richards, 

3 ‘Albany ee Street, Regent's Park ; Moniack Castle, near Inverness ; 


& Edinburgh; White Hall, Cumberland ; Ridley | 


Hall, Nort he College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
RHEUMATIC AND NERVOUS PAINS.—The chilly morn- 
tive evenings will provoke these tortures in constitutions suscep- 
Olntre maladies. Nothing affords so much relief as Holluway's 
a well rubbed — the skin after repeated warm fomenta- 

| ys housands of testimonials bear witress to the wonderful com- 
a ned from this safe and si: nple treatment, which all can adopt. 
_ 's Vintment, assisted by the judicious use of his Pills, is 
serviceable assuaging the sufferings from cramps, and 
inst only ve ins. The gated efforts of these incomparable reme- 
onl the sufferer from intolerable torments, but expel 
the time being the latent and unknown causes of rheumatism. 


Just published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousand of the 


| ORISONIANA; or, Family Adviser of the 
British College of Health. By JAMES MORISON, the Hy, 
prising Origin of Life and true Cause of Diseases explained, 
| forauin ng a complete manual for individuals and families everything 
that regards preserving them in health and curing their diseases. 
whole tried and proved by the members of the British College of H 
during the last forty-five years. 

May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road. London, 
and of all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison's Vege’ 
Universal Medicines throughout the world. No vaccination, no 0 bleed= 
ing. no poisons. member that the blood is the life, and that vaccine 
lymph is nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 


| 
| 
| Agents and 's Pills, Powders, and Otatment, are sold by the Hygeian 
| 


ts and all Medicine Vendors. 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft,and unbrandied. recommended 
with confidence. Per dozen, 34s.; bottles and cases 4s. per dozen extra 
(if not returned). ‘three dozen, railway carriage d,toall England 
Wales. Per Octave—lé walle, included) equal to 7 dozen, 
ll.4s. A saving of 2s T doze ilway poem oA paid to all Eng- 
land and Wales. Per Quarter Cask. —28 galls. (cask included), equal 
tol4 dozen, 21/. 4s. A saving of 3s. perdozen. Railway carriage 
to all England and Wales. 


W.D. WATSON, » 78 and 73. Groat Russell Street, 
corner of Blooms! ury Square, London, W.C. 


Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
Terms, Net Cash. 


MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
j rted, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
priced Sherry (wide Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per 9 

A fine vld Port 36s. per dozen. Terms cash. ree 
| rail paid..W ATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and aa Guess Russell 
.corner of Bloomabury Square, London, W.C. lished 1841. 


Full Ets Lists post free on 


36s. THE ‘MAYFAIR ‘SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON, 
36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


ORNEAU & CIE.’S VERMOUT.— The only 
Tonic Wine for Invalids. 
| Bordeaux, and 185, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


| [pEDces & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 248., 308., and 36s. per 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 608., 72s., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
24s. and 30s. per doven. 


Superior Golden 
Choice Sherry ; 
HOCK and MOSELLE 
| At 24s.,, 368., 428., 488., 608., and 84s. 
Port from first-class Shippers ......... 30s. 368. 428, 
Very Choice 486, GOs. 72s. Bhs, 
CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 42s., 488., and 60s. 
and Steinb Braunberger, 


Grauhausen, UL, 48s. to 848.; Moselle, 48s., 608., 
788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack, Maimsey, 
ermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign yore a of every description. 

On receipt of a Post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be 
forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET , W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
1667.) 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


| SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the World.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. 11. Ocr. 31, ‘sa, 


NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


E RT TRENCH, Land-Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of 
jpn aad the Marquess of Bath, and Lord Digby. With I me 
tions by his Son, J. TOWNSEND TRENCH. as a Ove. 

Near ready. 


JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, end ESSAYS 
relating to IRELAND. By NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


UNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by the of 


Herbert,’ &c. | vol. fep. Svo. 


WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the | 


Campaign of wee. By Colonel CHARLES C. CHESNEY. 1 wa. 
8vo. with Map. Un Nove 


NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPEDI- | 


TION of 1835, 1896, 1837, and of the PRR IMINARE SURVEY. 
By General CHESNEY, R.A. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous 
Iilustratious. Un a few days. 


REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- | 


BARTHOLDY : an Artistic and Social 
LISE POLKO. Translated from the German, 
WALI LACE. | vol. post , 


The LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Translated | 
m the German of KREISSLE VON HELL. Bony by ARTHUR | 
SUCE COLERIDGE, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


LIVES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, includ- 
ing LADY JANE rx 4 and her SISTERS. B AGNES 
STRICKLAND. In | vol. post 8vo. with a Porteale of of | 
Katharine Grey. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE 
in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. MERLE D'AUBIGNE, 
D.D. Vor. V. (Nearly ready. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Illus- | 


trated with Wood Engravings from Designs by Members of the 
ETCHING CLUB. iniature Edition. Imperial l6mo. price 
7s. 6d. cloth, or 15s. bound in moroceo by Rivitre. 

(On November 3. 


COWPER’S POEM of JOHN GILPIN. With 


Thestrations from Original Designs, encraved on Wood 3. 
WHYMPER. Crown price 7s. cloth. tNearly 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNI- 


TURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETAILS. By CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Architect. With about 90 Illustrations, 14 printed 
in Colours. Square crown 8vo. price (in 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL PAINT- 
ING. By Sir CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, gucime Prisi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. Vox. II. Svo. Ly fearly ready. 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS: being a History of | 


Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy, in continua- 

tion of * Tuscan Sculptors.’ By CHARLES C. PERKINS. Im- 

perial 8vo, with 30 Etchings by the Author and meny Engravings 
on Wood. [In November. 


A GUIDE to the EASTERN ALPS; being the 
we Pant of the ALPINE GUIDE. By JOHN BALL. M.R.I.A. 
F.L.8. With 7 Maps and a Panoramic View of Summits. Post 


The POLAR WORLD: a Popular Account of 
Nature and of Man in the Arctic and Antarctic Resiors. B: Be 
GEORGE HARTWIG, The Sea and its Living 
ders.’ 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. Un louie. 


INDIAN POLITY: a View of the § System of 


Administration in 
yy India. By Major GEORGE CHESNEY, 8v0. 


WHIG and TORY ADM INISTRATIONS 
during the last THIRTEEN YEARS. By HOMERSHAM cor, 
COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 
and CH NOR ERANCHISES of ‘the CITY 


NDON. By GEORGE 
throughout to the Present Time. 1 vol. 8vo. (ven eae 


The LETTERS | and the LIFE of FRANCIS 


forth in Ch Onder wi with a cont Colleeted and 
in rono: 
SPEDDING."Trin. ‘Cot. Cantab. Vous. by 


|, SINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH: being 


Biographical Sketches the Hymn- Writers in all the 
Collections : with Notes their Peal and H sosrte 
MILLER, M.A. New Edition, 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


| from the German. Edited, with a Preface, by RUSSELL MAR- 
TINEAU, M.A. Second Edition, in Two Volumes 7 vised and 
continued to the’ time of Samuel. (Yearly ready. 


| MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister 


Plenipotentiary and of Prussia 
the British Court. — 
With Two Portraits and 2 vols. 8vo. 


_CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


Edition, revised, and with an Ivpex. 
vole ~ 


| LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, 
and_ Ornamental. w. HENRY With 
239 Engravings on W 


| NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY 


Practical, Theoretiont. Scientific) for the use of Students 
ctical ical Men. . MERRIF 
1 vol. 8vo. price 1 


KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
PET ALLUAGY. Ww. CR 
Ph.D. 
reury, Bismuth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, 
and Suiphur ; with 207 Woodeuts. svo. 3is. 6d. 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL 


Third Edition. in which are all the late 
t Discoveries, for the most part rewritten by W. CROOKES, 
With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28s. 


GANOT'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE a 


PuYsics, for the wee of Colleges Schools, ‘Translated 
Edited by Professor ATEINSON, Thind Edition, 
larged ; with 668 Woodcuts. Post 8yvo. 


Professor OWEN’S COMPARATIVE ANA- 

TOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 
| Vou. Mammalia, including Maw ; with 614 Woodeuts, and 
copious Ixpzxes. 8vo. price 3is. 6d. . in a fos days. 


| KEY to the EXERCISES in SUBSIDIA 


PRIMARIA, Pans I. and Il. By the Editor of the 
School Latin’ Primer.’ In 1 vol. 12mo. price be, it 
(Nearly ready 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middlesex} 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITU, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand,in the said County.—Sarurday, October 31,49 
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